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In Defense of Sabine 


In reference to Mr. Hall's letter about 
the Sabine Refuge in the November- 
December fudubon Maga 

ne, I February 


1 certainly do 


1953 issue ol 


visited Sabine in and 


not advise any birder to 


pass it up.” IT found it a marvelous 


place, and the personnel, though ex 
tremely busy 


ful 


Sabine 


understand 


most courteous and help 


Wildlife Refuge, I 
largest of the 


National 
is the wintel 


ing grounds olf waterfowl, including 
vast expanses of marsh and waters, and 
vreatest 


federal 


PCOS are the 


goose wintering 
Blue 


est 


probably the 
vround of all the reluges. 


and lesser STOW 
white 


ducks 


abundant, with large numbers of 


fronted and Canada and 


yces 


ol many species 


Last winter, with my way cleared by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, I 
spent more than six weeks visiting prac 
tically all the refuges of the 
In every I found the refuge 


Southeast 
one Wath 
agers cordial and helpful, and anxious 
that I see as much as possible of then 
the 


understand 


waterfowl's—domain, and to 


both 


their problems and 


their plans 

I do differ 
“meals and lodg 
Hackberry, on 


Regarding reaching Sabine 
with Dr. Pettingill that 


ing mav be obtained at 


the same route.” [I was advised upon 


leaving Lacassine, to arrange to. stay 
from the reluge 


Hackber 


found a 


in Sulphur (27 miles 


is there were no facilities at 


However, at Sulphur we very 


clean and comlortable room with a 


French family —who hospitably offered 
us coffee every time we appeared! State 


Road 104 ts I did 


find it (probably because in 


a Shell road, but 
bad 


mv birding adventures over the 


hot 
too 
COUPLED 
I do not expect smooth boulevards 

William Ju 
briefed me on 


\t refuge headquarters 


lian, assistant manager 


what we would sce vome over Thatps 


roads, et« and the biologist spoke ot 


management planting burning 


ping cl re 
the policy of all retuve 


t! ip 
Julian told me it is 
sto do what thes 
can for visitors. Often it is possible to 


take them on then 
I do feel that Mi 
fair both to Di 


Sabine 


revular rounds 


Pettingill’s section about 


letter Is un 


ind also about Sabine its per 


sonnel, and the countrysice 


CHARLOTTE TTtiLtON Gree 


North Carolina 
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Calling All Water Moccasins 
he ird 


the pracuc ol 
Currituck Sound 


Having from good sources of 


whistling up” snakes on 
I had been waiting to 
observe this personally 

How: Vel 
your January-February 
by William G 


ber-December 


the notes by Alex Sprunt in 
and 
Novem 
prompt me to 


related to me 


1953 issue 


Fennell in your 
1953 issue 
relate that was 


bv a close observer. W 


in Instance 

Dugger Spencer 

ol this city 
In the 


fishing fon 


spring ol 1951, Mi 
black 


spencer 
alone the 
Currituck Sound 
Carl Hub 


was paddling 


Was bass 


marshy border ot 
North ¢ 
bard of 


the boat 


irolina. His guide, 


Poplar Branch 
\s fishing lagged in mid-morn 
ing, Carl asked Mr. Spencer if he wanted 
waltecl 


whistle up” the mo 


that 


to see him 


asin ia, trodon piscirvorus 
Hoated buoyantly near the marsh, about 
100 vards away 

Mr. Spencer was skeptical and replied 
that he Carl then 
whistled and got the snake's immediate 


WwW inted to see it done 


attention. He continued to whistle inter 


mittently and the snake came directly to 
the 


motion ol 


boat, with the typical undulating 


surface swimming. Appa 


ently the snake intended to climb in the 
low-sided skill 


the paddle when close alongside. It 


but was dispatched with 
was 
and the identity confirmed 
Mr spencer is 
but I 


cording trom Carl Hubbard 


examined 
unable to imitate the 


whistling shall try to get a re 
Harry T. Davis 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


A Pleased Reader 


My son’s May-June issue of your beau 
tiful Andubon Magazine to hand 
Brazil as 


Cali 
an ¢ xploring 
lerri 


while he is in 
entomologist for the Hawatian 


torial Board of Agriculture and Forestry 


He 1s 


daught r. 


quite a bird enthusiast, as is my 
After 


how 


looking through your 


could I 


subscription for my 


magazine refrain trom 


sending you a 
daughter! 
KRAUSS 


FREDERICK G 


Honolulu, Hawai 


Correction 


One of our readers has called our 


ittention | illustration of the 

plovers and decovs that illustrate Henr 

Marion Hall's article Kir ( 
May-June 1954, 


d out that the 


ustrated are olden plover not 
llied. We don't know how 
t did. We 


( rider who may h 


ipolo 


1 } 
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Koger Peterson 2 BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 


e@ Ruffs and Reeves 


4s & LIP time in Holland is ruff 
tine ve thre tulips were 
late, and I suspect the rulls were too 


Nether 


timed just 


therelore our arrival in the 
lands, on May 7, was 

Readers of this issue ol 
Va re ill enjoy Mr 
display and 
courtship — of these remarkable 

lens re 216). Mr. Tekke, by 
the way, assisted Mr. J. Kist in the 


| uropeal 


ibout right 
ludubon 
bekke 


ticle on tbe 


translation of the new 


hield Guide into Dutch. It was bi 


ivy ol reunion and celebration over 


the suce ol the Dutch edition 


pent several eventtul day 


that we 
held on the coastal 
islands of Holland 

I have 


American side ot the 


polders ind 


never seen a ruff on the 
\thantic; sev 
eral of my triends have, however 


Phil Hey 


it Nantucket late last year and ac 


ood discovered a Vagrant 


tually photogs iphed it.* I had seen 


the bird on passage in’ England, 
where it ne longe! breeds, and had 
even seen a nest in Sweden, but I 
had never until this year been wit 
ness to the lantasts courtship ballet 
for which this bird is famous 

De Beer is one of the many fine 
bird reluges in Holland; it is located 
right across the river mouth from 


the Hook olf Holland 
docks alter its night 


where the 
ferry 
from Harwich, England. Our Dutch 
Tekke, Kist, Hans Klatter, 


ind Professor Van Oordt, piloted us 


passage 
friends, 


in our rented Austin to this low 
lying coastal island where so many 
western Eu 


of the rare waders of 


rope find haven. In a broad depres 


sion, hemmed in by dunes, is an 


extensive fen where the birds nest 
unmolested by grazing cattle or by 
people except for the occasional 
bird watcher who bears a special per 
mat As we crossed the flat water 
meadows the mewing cries of lap 
wings came to our ears from every 
sidde; the 


indicated that they 


pure notes of redshanks 


were nesting 


there too e later found a nest 
ibundant nesting 


black-tailed 


it, a Shorebird which looks su 


put the 


ider ol il Wa the 


most 


perficially like our Hudsonian vod 


i tortuou path aACTOSS 
nish stream 


ith praces to 

It is on the banks of this Iittlh 

creek—if it could properly be called 

i creek that thre rufll had estab 
lished thei Hat worn | 

on the muddy b not a hillock 

ind oyrated 

latter part ol 


Here, 


fought 


rulls had 
probably danced and then 


blood le Pratt le for vears, tor these 


dancing place ie traditional 
From il erect 
] \ itched thre 


i distance ot not much more 


portable burlap 


blind perlormers al 


than 


I> vards [here were eight males, 


each one different in color pattern 


except for two white-ruffed birds 


that were about similar in 
ibiaanice » It IS po thle bor 
rufls to be. Another bird had a white 


ruff crossed by narrow bars; 


one had a rufous ruff and rufous 
inother a rufous ruff and 
there was a black-rutted 


bird \“ ith cre imn-colored cars and an 


ear tults, 


black ears 


other blackish bird with white flecks 
on its ruff. ‘The flamboyant jousters 
tayed together as a group Periodi 
cally they would fly off together and 
they would usually return togethe 
It was at the moment of return that 
there was the greatest activity much 
jumping up and down, wing-wavy 
ing, crouching, pirovetting, and pos 
They 
like bantam cocks, with hackles or 
fullest The te 


smaller by a third, 


turing opposed each other 
rufls spre id to the 
males reeves 


wert as nonde script as the males 
were resplendent. Whenever a reeve 


walked 


dancing ground every male was trig 


nonchalantlhs across the 


vered into an immediate trenzy of 
activity. If she paused to preen or 
feed close to one of them he would 
crouch low and remain motionless 

gallant submission. During 
im the 


least 200 or 300 feet of color film: 


blind | exposed at 


eventually I will show the best foot 


ie to Audubon Screen Tour au 


] 


CLICTIC’ES 


Dr. Robert Storer, editor of The 
Auk, and Laidlaw Williams appa! 
ently located and studied this same 
group of ruffs when they visited De 
Beer a few days later. In fact, Eu- 
rope was swarming with American 


bird-watchers this past season. 


e Swifts—Voice of Europe 
While we 


witnessed the arrival of the swilts; 


were at De Beer we 


singly and in groups of two or three 
they flew northward along the dykes. 
That day the first swilts of the sea 
son were noted in the Hague and 
over the tiled rooftops of Amster 
dam. 

A week later at the Salin de Ba 
don in the Camargue near the mouth 
of the Rhone in southern France we 
aw more migrant swifts, dead tired 
Mediter 


ranean. They were fighting the mis 


ifter their crossing of the 


tral, that strong wind which periodi- 
cally sweeps the Camargue in the 
spring; a cool wind, born of Alpine 
snowhelds. The swifts, half-chilled, 
clung to the window screen on the 
third 
sought the warmth inside. We picked 


floor of our dwelling and 
up several in our hands and were 
their dark 
eves and almost complete lack of 
lear 


impressed by deep-set 


When I recall the bird sounds 


that bring back visions of Europe 
I think first of the 


True, the chaffinch is an even 


most. vividly 
swilt 
more ubiquitous bird and its lusty 
song is perhaps more representative 
of the 


canvon-wren-like cascade of the wil 


uropean countryside; the 


dominant in the 
woodlands of northern Europe; the 


low warbler is 


inexhaustible outpouring of the sky- 
lark is the voice of the meadowlands, 
and the “jack” of the jackdaw fits 
the settings of old castles and towns. 
But if I were to narrow things down 
to one bird sound to epitomize the 
particularly the 
cities and towns of southern Europe 


Furopean scene 

I would unequivocally choose the 
swilt shrill 
scream from the light tittering of 


Hlow different is its 
our little chimney swift! 

In July 1950, my sarbara 
ind I climbed the ladder 
into the tower at Oxford University 
David Lack has for several 
vears been studying the nesting of 


wife 


wot xdden 


whe Ic 
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the swilt. Litthe wooden boxes open 
to our view from the dark interior 
of the tower revealed the activities 
of these slim-winged birds which are 
much larger and darker than ow 
chimney swift. Dr. Lack had often 
where the 


wondered unemployed 


birds spent the hours of darkness, 
because only one individual of each 
pair could be found in the boxes 
at night. Recently a most astonish 
ly discovery has been made by some 
of the continental observers appa 
ently the 


heavens at dusk until lost from sight 


birds circle high into the 


and do not come down until morn 
ing! The Swiss are currently study 
ing the phenomenon. 

In May 1952, from the walled cita 
del of ‘Toledo in Spain I first wit 
nessed this crepuscular performance. 
Never have | seen a greater aggre- 
gation of swilts around any Euro 
pean town. Hundreds of birds ci 
cled and raced about the medieval 
walls and towers; with them were a 
dozen or more lesser kestrels, hawk 
ing for insects. At sundown many 
ot the switts disassociated themselves 
from the others and, as if taking ad 
towered 


vantage of the thermals, 


j 


higher and higher until lost trom 


sight in the waning light. I could 


not be certain, however, that they 
remained airborn after darkness fell. 
I am not quite sure how one would 
prove that point, 

Farly this June, in Verona, Italy 
Juliet’s town—I again watched the 
dusk dance of the swifts, this time 
from the balcony of my hotel. At 
that very moment, less than three 


Mayr 


was also watching the milling flock. 


blocks awav, Prolessor Ernst 


\n hour later we met, quite by a 
cident, as Americans abroad so often 
do, and we compared notes. Meeting 
again three days later in Venice we 


World’s Most Versatile 


CALL 
WARBLES m 
witHouT Po 
WATER > 
= — _ ee 
Here’s Larky, the new multi-octave 
bird-call! He warbles, sings, chirps, 
trills, plays tunes, successfully imi 
tates and attracts songbirds. At 
these and other fine stores 
BOSTON: Stoddard's 
NEW YORK. Abercrombie & Fitch 
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BACON BROTHERS, Mfrs. 
177 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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were able to watch this nightly spe¢ 
tacle together while sipping aperitils 
on the Plaza at St. Marks. While 
othe sightseers strolled past the 
Palace of the 


dola rides on the Grand Canal, or 


Doges, went for gon 
listened to the clanging of the bells 
in the great tower, we watched the 
scimitar-winged birds overhead. In 
a matter of minutes they became 
smaller and smaller until they were 
lost from sight. No doubt swilts were 
doing precisely the same thing in a 
hundred other Italian towns at that 
very moment, and they had undoubt 
edly been doing this when Marco 
Polo lived in Venice. But in’ those 
days no one paid heed to the activi 
ties of a mere bird. Even to this day 
most Italians seem to think that the 
wild creatures of this world are not 
worthy of their contemplation 
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Sagebrush in the United States and its associated plants and an Is are a distinctive 
of the so-called Northern-Desert Shrub Biome. Formerly widespread 

it Basin and the Columbia River Drainage, much of it has 
Seattered remnants extend southward to the 


Allan D. Cruickshank. 


biotic community 
throughout the northern G 


been displaced by crops and livestock. 


Mexican border. Photograph by 


SAGEBRUSH 


Burning of sagebrush previous to reseeding the land to grasses for livestock grazing. 


at chopping blades may be used to destroy the sagebrush, or 


Heavy machinery with gre 
which destroy all plants except grass. Photograph by the author. 


chemicals sprayed upon it, 
‘ 


By Arthur H. Carhart 


hee torch and the plow have 
seared and ripped the heredi- 
tarv environment of American wild- 
life almost from the day colonists 
stepped on this continent. Without 
fire to clear lands and ploughshares 
to put it in tillage, we humans never 
could have established so many 
homes, towns, and factories as now 
exist in the nation. Only extreme 
fanaticism would protest the changes 
that men have brought that the 
human family might live more safely 
and more fully. 


The torch and the plow again are 
in action on some of the 90,000,000 
western sagebrush land, 


OING! 


much of it owned by our govern- 
ment. “brush” 
types are being destroyed wholesale 
in the hope that land on which they 
grow will produce grass. From the 
standpoint of the livestock owners 
who graze their animals on these 
lands under federal permits, this pro- 
The change to 
acres could be bene- 


acres olf 


Sage and associated 


gram is desirable. 
grass on these 
ficial to the entire country by pro- 
viding some in food sup- 
plies, but several important wildlife 
species will be sorely hurt in the 
elimination of vast areas of sage- 
brush habitat. Other species may or 
may not benefit. 


increase 


This development in the West 
should be of interest to everyone 
concerned with Outdoor America’s 
Future. Probably no comparable 
changes in environmental conditions 
for wildlife have taken place for 
half-a-century. In the offing there is 
a radical, wholesale shift in the eco- 
logical relationships of plants and 
animals on millions of acres. 

Within the 140,000,000 acres 
under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, U. S. De 
partment of the Interior, there are 
22,000,000 acres dominantly covered 
by the big sage, Artemisia tridentata. 
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An environment on which sage grouse, mule deer, and other 
western animals depend is in danger on our public lands. 


Ihe U.S. Forest Service conserva- 
tively estimates that within the na 
tional there are 3,500,000 
acres of sagebrush acres which “need 
reseeding.” The balance of the sage 
land is in other types of public prop- 
erty or private ownership — mostly 
private. Each government agency 
has torn up the sagebrush type and 
reseeded half-a-million acres. Thus 
has begun a program that those in 
terested in profits from livestock 
hope will include all lands at pres- 
ent in sagebrush that may be suc- 
cessfully converted to grass. 


forests 


What started such a program? We 
must go back a half-century to get 

perspective. 

Wherever one travels in the live- 
stock raising part of the West old 
timers say, remember when that 
range grew grass that was stirrup- 
high. Look at it now; nothing but 
‘danged’ sagebrush!” 

Although many of these ranges 
always were, predominantly, sage 


brush, a great percentage were grass 


4 


Net EAT Ras. tie 


eS pp astsy ttt 
- past hear KS rit 5 Fe 


fae 


lands—with grass growing so lush 
that it did reach to a horse's belly.* 
As homesteading and other proce 
dures put private title to more and 
more “free range” of the public do- 
main, more and more cattle and 
sheep moved onto the lands owned 
by the government. 

beef was money. 


sheep moved 
Over- 


Grass was beef; 
Wool brought cash; 
along with the other cattle. 


* To understand the role of the dominance of 
grasses over sagebrush or of sagebrush over 
grasses on the western range, how drouth, fires, 
and grazing have affected them, and which of 
these types of plants were dominant before the 
major plant formation was disturbed, requires 
some knowledge of plant ecology and plant su 
cession. According to ecologists, the sagebrush 
yjlant formation, which gets its name because sage 
Seach is its dominant plant, is a “climax com 
munity.” This climax community, in which sage 
brush dominates, is an end result of the climate, 
soils, and other influences which have shaped it 
for thousands of years. When the sagebrush cli- 
max is destroyed, it may take several decades for 
sagebrush to regain, naturally, its dominance on 
the land. On the other hand, areas of western 
rangeland whose natural plant formation is grass, 
may become covered with sagebrush simply be 
cause the grasslands have been overgrazed. It is 
important to realize the causes for changes from 
grass to sagebrush or sagebrush to grass, whether 
induced by nature or man, in order to understand 
the old-timer’s remark, quoted above, that the 
range, now covered with “danged” sagebrush, at 
ne time “grew grass that was. stirrup high.” 

Phe Editors 


ema 


Sage grouse depend on the evergreen leaves of sagebrush for the bulk of their food, 


and for shelter during all seasons of the year. Photograph by Joe Van Wormer. 
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grazing and trampling ol 


shallor 
i 


j destroved 


rooted wrasse vradually 
sod cover, but the deep-rooted sage 
brush pet isted. Actually, grasses can 
crowd out we af given a chance 
J have cen it do thi but on 


t basin-like piece of land with 
which we recently owned a moun 
tain lore Ww dominant 10 
years ago. Previousls the area had 
been so badly razed by do 
mestic livestock, deer, and elk, that 
longer good cow 


it Was Iie ol sheep 


ranvec, and goats were being evrazed 


on the land. The cattle sheep, and 
goats were removed and the area re 
served for a winter game range. Al 
though thre wild dee and elk (lle 
into graze during the critical period 
ol deep snows, the native grasses that 
survived the previous heavy grazing 
have been able to mature their seed 
heads and reestablish themselves 
‘Today that area has a ground covet 
that is principally grass; erosion has 
become negligible within a decade; 


and the sage is dying out 


But on the many other public 
lands the grazing load has been tat 
beyond the carrying capacity of the 
land. Where the sagebrush, some 
times a product of overgrazing, has 
become dominant, the livestock men 
now are clamorimg tor its eradication 
and for reseeding of the land in 
Rrasses 

Reseeding is no small operation 
Heavy machinery with great chop 
ping blades is run over the sage to 
cut it down. The sage is then raked 
into windrows and burned. Or the 
sage may be burned off without 
cutting. Or chemicals are used that 
Then 


sowed on the 


destroy all plants except grass 
seeds of grasses are 
range, and if the season is favorable 
the seeds germinate 

We might pause a moment here to 
contrast: these reseeding operations 
with what happened in our basin 
where the grass was given a chance 
for natural recapture of the range 
At best the removal of the domestic 
livestock from this basin, considering 
the condition it was in, meant no 
great loss to anyone Phat range 
could not have supported more than 
one cow pet 0) acres per season ol 
90 days, because the lorage lor cattle 
wasn't there to do more than that 
Let's figure the financial side of 
this situation. Perhaps a lee of 30¢ per 
charged 


month per cow would be 


for the use of this public land. That 
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ould be | r acre pel month, o1 


ee pel icte¢ Cason paid for Via 
¢ ol that land. In 10 years each 

re would produc a grazing tee 
total of S06 I heretore at a loss ol 
ome three dimes pet acre in grazing 
lee with the native grass given its 
chance to recapture the land, the 
nature’s 


from dominant sage to dom 


pane was converted bv 


nethod 
iit Vrasse 
In contrast, all the hurry up meth 


ol reconversion. by 


torch and 
from re to grass, entails a 
[ from a mininium ot some $3 
wre to as high as nearly $10 
icre. The torch plow method ol 
re tablishing grass on areas now 
predominantly sage, runs trom 10 to 
0 times what would be lost in vraz 
ing tees, if nature were allowed to 
do thre job 

\t best, in reseeding, there must 
be a time lapse to allow the grass to 
become sufhciently established to 
support grazing. If all factors are 
right, and rain and snowlall suth 
cient, light grazing olf a reseeded area 
might be permitted the third year 
So the net time in loss of grazing 
use between artificial reseeding and 
methods would be 


natures seven 


Als 

But man ts impatient - is en 
imored of his own ingenuity in im 
proving on nature’s methods. He has 
And if 


enough political pressure 1s brought 


torches, plows, poisons 
to bear on the federal agencies and 
on Congress, appropriations can be 
hustled through to reseed sagebrush 
land—and appropriations have been 
secured for this work. There have 
been failures in reseeding, but there 
have been successes, too, and these 
are sufhcient to stoke the blaze for 
more and more “rehabilitation” of 


western brush lands millions and 
millions of acres 


What will these 
sagebrush environments on public 


changes in the 
lands mean to wildlite? The abrupt 
change will hit some wild species 
with pile-driver impact. Others may 
benefit It may be 
make 


as against the gains, but it is plain 


impossible to 
a ledge iwccount of the losses 
what will happen to some animals 
by this violent shift in their home 
surroundings 

Phe blow in changed environment 
will tall most greviously on mule 
deer and sage grouse. For deer, sage 
brush is often the one food that can 
tide them over the critical days olf 


deep winter. For sage grouse, big 
sage is indispensable.* 

During the summer, western deet 
find more than abundant food sup- 
plies within the higher lands of the 
national forests. As snows begin to 


cover the high peaks, deer herds 
move down to lower areas. In past 
vears there were mass migrations ol 
deer that often moved as much as a 
hundred miles, from the summe 
range to the wintering areas. For 
merly there was more diversity ot 
browse on which deer could depend 
rabbit brush, serviceberry, bitte: 
brush, and some scrub oak — that 
were a major part of the deer diet 
But these shrubs haven't the persis 
tence of big sage and browsing by 


deer and competitive feeding by 


sheep have reduced their abundance. 
Studies have shown that during 
the winter, sage will average as much 


as 40 per cent of the total deer diet. 


In the fall it will run 16 per cent, 
in the spring 26 per cent. But this is 
not the whole story of deer depen- 
dence in many places on the avail- 
ability of big sage. In some areas, 
where sage is the only browse avail 
able in quantity, it may run as high 
as two-thirds of the total food con- 
sumed by deer, and for individual 
deer it may, at the peak of winter 
crisis, exceed four-fifths of the food 
that they eat. 

Ihe winter range—the sage coun 
tryv—is a vital area for deer. The 
great crisis in their survival comes 
in February and early March. If de 
pendable browse (in many places 
sagebrush only) is not available, they 
die 

During the winter of 1952-53, in 
the Middle Park region of Colorado, 
where sage is the principal staple 
winter food of deer, a general loss 
of 10 per cent was estimated tor the 
deer herds. Between the small towns 
of Parshall and Kremmling, Colo- 
rado, there is a great flat that once 
was sage-covered, and a place where 
wintering deer congregated. Within 
the past couple of seasons a major 
part of that area has been “treated” 
to make livestock range, and reseed- 
ed. The deer loss in this section was 
1) per cent of the herd that came 
there to wintel 
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The sage thrasher is one of the interesting and important members of the sage- 
brush community of animals and plants. Photograph by Bailey and Niedrach. 


The winter range of many mule deer is in the sagebrush country. If dependable browse (in many 
places it is sagebrush only) is not available, they die. Photograph by Maslowski and Goodpaster. 


Couldn't the deer eat the grass if 
it is re-established? 

Deer do eat grass—in spring when 
young shoots offer a tender salad 
tut studies in the West show that, 
throughout the remainder of the 
year, they select less than one per 
cent of their diet from grasses. They 
not grazers, and when 


thei 


are browse) 
brush is eradicated, they lose 
sustaining forage 

The most serious threat to deer in 
this conversion of environment lies 
in the fact that most of it is taking 
place on the lands where for decades 
deer have depended on sagebrush to 
carry them through to the greener 
Ihe reseeding is 
flats 


pastures ol spring 


in the lower areas, olten on 
where deer have congre gated for the 
winter Ihe shrubs or browse food 


on which they have depended is 
gone when the area is reseeded. 

In many parts of the West, the 
deer herds already are too numerous 
for the amount of browse available 
on the winter range. The abrupt 
shift of any large portion of this life 
grass will 


assuring sagebrush to 


throw the grazing pressure of the 
wild deer herds against such brush 
as remains. In many spots this will 
mean famine for them, and though 
it may net wipe out the deer popu 
lation of the West, it will deal death 
to a fam segment of them, if what is 
forecast is dome 

Big sage is also vital to the sage 
grouse, Not much more than hold 
ing its own, the “sage chicken” will 
have lost its entire habitat where 
supe brush is re placed by grassland. 

Ihree other birds will suffer by 
the wiping out of large sage areas 
sparrow and the 
sage 
Phere are other birds and 


They are the sage 
Brewer's sparrow and the 
thrasher 
other small animals that will be al 
fected somewhat but they are adap 
tive; many of them only partially 
rather than wholly dependent on the 
sagebrush association of plants. 


What may we wildlife 


gain in 
values 
There can be some increase in 
winter forage for the grass-eating elk 
but only if there is enough grass 
left alter the grazing of domestic ani 
antelope, which have 


back, 


most among game species. Probably 


mals. “The 


been coming would benefit 


they could not be increased to a 


pol where they would compensate 


for the loss in deer populations, For 
utilize high-country range 


the deer 
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in the summer, depending on the 


lowlands tor wintering, while the 
antelope remain throughout the en 
ture year in the valley and plains 
countr' 

Not all sage country will be re 
seceded. Much of it will remain as it 
is now or may change slowly, de 
pending on whether the land is over 
grazed 


\ protest against a too-rampant 


“reseeding” program would get 
slight consideration because of the 
destruction of wildlife that would 


follow. The dolla 


on which domestic 


value of forage 
stock can graze 
sO cheaply would tend to defeat any 
consideration of wild birds or other 
animals affected. The fact that the 
personally interested stockmen, who 
want to see grass where sage now 
grows, are right on the ground and 
are highly organized to advance 
their interests would militate against 
stopping reseeding programs. 

But there is an approach to bring 
ing moderation into this program 
which is unassailable. It is the cost 
of the projects as compared to na- 
tural range rehabilitation by giving 
little rest It is only 


badly 


the range a 
where the ranges have been 
overgrazed and there are no grasses 
left to naturally reseed that artificial 
reseeding is necessary. Give nature 
half a chance, give the grasses an op 
portunity to produce seeds, and they 
will return in high ratio to the brush 
plants 

Having so overgrazed the ranges 
that many of them have become sage 
lands, the users—owners of private 
livestock with grazing permits—now 
ask the federal government, through 
Congress, to supply the $3 to $10 
the sagebrush 


With the 


the loss of 


per acre to destroy 
and to plant grass seeds 
cost of reseeding so high, 
grazing fees so small—the economical 
the sound way to recapture “grass 
up to the saddle stirrups” is to give 
these areas an adequate rest. 
Meanwhile, we may wonder, when 
the range is grassed again, if there 
will not be a return to overgrazing 
and the resurgence of the sage. 
Meanwhile, the torch, plow, and 
poison are under way to change the 
environmental conditions on mil- 
lions of acres in the West. But is this 
abrupt shift in plant associations as 
sound a program as letting nature 
have a chance to re-establish the na- 
tive flora? 
TPhat—is a good question! 


MY 


Favorite 
Bird 


A little western bird, the 
Brewer's sparrow, has an en- 
gaging personality and a 
readiness to trust human be- 
ings that served the author 


a useful purpose. 


By Frank F. Gander* 


[ TNTIL recently, whenever some- 

one asked me which bird I 
liked most, I was at a loss for an 
answer. There were many birds of 
which I was very fond, but not one 
that stood out above all others. Now 
this is changed. Since the beginning 
of 1953, I have had an answer. And 
the species which has so endeared 
itself to me is one with which I was 
not previously acquainted, the Brew- 
er's sparrow.** 

I had seen stuffed specimens of 
Brewer's sparrows in museums -pale 
and washed-out—and had been total- 


* Born in Kansas in 1899, Mr. Gander went to 
srough the Panama Canal 


Califorma by steamer thr 
the early 1920's. He has been an animal care- 


taker at the San Diego Zoo; was for 12 years 
d charge of educational 


t of botar t n 
work for tl San Dre Natural History Museum; 
nd entif le r of plants and animals 
He w graduated, with an A.B. degree, from 
San Diego State College, taught natural history 
n rural schools; has written scientific papers in 
the natural smences, and natural history articles 
for popular nature publications, including Bird 
the predece r { Audubon Magazine.— 
I Editors 

** According to th AOU, “Check-List of 
Nort American Birds,” (1931, Fourth Edition), 
ipicella brewert brewer the Brewer's sparrow, 
breeds mainly in the Transition Zone from south- 
eastern British Columbia, southern Alberta, east- 
ral Montana, and northwestern Nebraska south 
thern California thern Arizona nd cen- 
westerr Tex Ww ters from s thern Cali 
ind central Texas south tl uh Lower 
( nia and Me o t Jal ) Ac lental in 

M husetts.’ The Editors 
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Brewer's sparrow (left) and golden-crowned sparrow feeding on a granite boulder 


in the author’s garden. Photograph by Frank F. Gander. 


ly unimpressed by them. How differ 
cnt is the living bird! Pale it may be, 
but vibrant with life and personal 
ity. There is something eternally 
babyish about this little bird, per 
haps because it is so small. It is 
about the size of a chipping sparrow, 
but there is more than just its tiny 
form to give this impression. It has 
an innocent, trusting face, like that 
of a newly-hatched chick, and it is 
friendly and confiding. I have never 
known any other bird to tame so 
rapidly. 


srown towhees, rulous-crowned 
sparrows, green-backed goldfinches, 
house wrens, and 


house finches, 


three kinds of hummingbirds are 
so accustomed to seeing me work 
around my garden that they pay but 
slight 
Roadrunners, California 
California Bell's 


lark sparrews, and black phoebes are 


attention to my presence. 
thrashers, 
quail, sparrows, 
almost as casual about our meetings 
But none of these has shown an «ac 
tive interest in me, personally, as 
have the Brewer's sparrows 


Before they left my yard for then 


summer home, these tiny birds 
would come flying to meet me, cir 
cle around me as I walked along the 
garden path, or, as spring drew near, 
they would perch in a manzanita not 
three feet away and sing their de 
lightfully varied little song. I have 
known tame canaries to sing to hu 
mans in this way, but had never met 
it before in a wild bird. A behavior 


ist would probably be able to ac 
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count for this entirely by instinct, 
but whatever its cause, it was a de 
lightlul experience to have one ot 
these little birds come flying to me, 
alight, and, looking right into my 
eyes, sing as if it were pleased by 
my presence. This has happened too 
many times to have been a coinci 
dence of time and place. 


From the first appearance of these 
birds in my garden, they were less 
timid than most birds. It was in De 
cember, 1952, when the first two 
Brewer's sparrows arrived and joined 
the white-crowned and golden 


crowned Sparrows, lark Sparrows, 
and brown towhees at the feeding 
stations which I maintain on two 
large granite boulders in my garden 
This garden is a naturalistic plant 
ing of native plants of California 
and other drouth-tolerant species on 
a bolder-strewn hillside and is adja 


A path 


winds over the hillside and the area 


cent to wild chaparral.* 


is a haven for birds. Although many 
species visit me here, none have come 
so quickly to trust me as did the 


Brewer's sparrows. 


sy their third day in the area, 
these first two would fly to meet me; 
then fly ahead and alight upon a 
rock. They would fly again as I came 
near, but would be back again, often 
coming within a foot of my hand as 


I scattered the baby-chick, scratch- 


feed over the top of the rock. 

With this example before them, 
the white-crowned and golden 
crowned Sparrows, and the brown 
towhees soon became much tamer. 
Kven the lark sparrows grew less 
timid. Soon |T could stand on the 
path, not more than five feet trom 
the rock feeding-station, and have 
these five species feeding there. Even 
groups of 20° o1 50 people could 
stand within 20 feet without fright 
ening the birds, but cameras and 
field glasses made them nervous. 

Phe picture that illustrates this 
article was taken only three feet from 
using a blind. 


Had it not been that the birds were 


the birds, without 


uneasy because I was peeking at 
them through the finder of the cam- 
era, there would have been a dozen 
or more on the rock instead of just 
the two. The golden-crowned = spar- 
row in the photograph had just ac 
adult 


Brewer's sparrow, although clearly 


quired — the plumage. ‘The 
shown, does not demonstrate the per- 
sonality which makes this bird so 
At the time the picture 
was taken, there were at least six 


interesting 


Brewer's sparrows in my garden and 
There were always so 
back and 
rock feeding-sta- 


perhaps more 


many of them passing 
forth between the 
tion and the shrubbery that I could 
not keep track of individuals. [ have 
seen six Brewer's sparrows on the 
rock at one time 

On the morning of April 18, only 
a handful of my wintering birds 


were left to greet me—one Brewer's 


sparrow, two white-crowns, and three 
goldens. ‘The rest had started their 


spring migration. These few were 


about for possibly 10 days longer, 
and then they, too, were gone. Some 
where in the sagebrush flats of the 
asin there are some little 


They are 


Great 
birds that I miss greatly 
gone, but their influence continues, 
for the resident birds are markedly 
tamer. I hope that these residents, in 
turn, will impart some of this tame- 
ness to the summer birds which are 
now with us. 

For their winsome ways and. tor 
their part in taming the other birds 
of my garden, I have grown very 
fond of the Brewer's sparrows. | hope 
that bird-watchers in their nesting 
territory may come to know them 
and enjoy them as I have during 
months they 


the short four were 


with me 


“lhe 


JOURNEYING 


The beautiful orange and black monarch butterfly 


provides puzzles in migration that are still unsolved. 


By Edwin Way Teale’ 


— years ago Dr. (¢ Bb. Wil 
\ liams, the British entomologist 
listed more than 250 insects that 
migrate. The most famous of them 
all is the milkweed, or monarch 
butterfly, plexippus Its 
drifting movement to the south, in 


Danaus 


the early days of autumn, 1s a tea 
ture of every American fall. Over 
hundreds of miles—2,000 miles and 
more in some cases—the journeying 
butterflies move like migrating birds 
down the map of North America 
Instinctively and mystifyingly hold 
they keep on tor 
while the trees 


ing to their course, 
days and weeks 
around them change trom = spruce 
and apple to the cypresses and the 
moss hung live oaks of the Gull 
Coast or the palms and orange trees 
of the Florida peninsula 

In years past I have watched the 
monarchs drifting down the Long 
Island shore, a thousand an how 
fluttering past the dune on which | 
sat. | have seen them massed on 
Spanish oaks at Cape May when the 
autumn birds were going through 
and at Hawk Mountain where thes 
were moving south along the ridges 
at a time of broad-wings and sharp 
shins. But the tull magnitude ol 
this annual insect migration was 
never fully appreciated until recently 
when I crossed North America trom 
Coapn Cod to California in the tall 
of the year. Those weeks of travel 
revealed in nation-wide cross-section 
the southward-bound hosts ol the 
butterthes 

Monarchs were thuttering over the 


sand ol Provincetown ind VMonomoy 


on Cape Cod. They were drifting 
outh across the flatlands of Ohio. 
They were crossing the wild Au Sa 
ble River in northern Michigan and 
migrating down the Mississippi. 
[hey were on the move among the 
mountains of Nevada and we even 
saw them crossing the shimmering 
white desert of the salt flats in Utah 
And down the Pacifi 


Douglas firs and the 


Coast, past 
spires of the 
redwoods, over the matted salal and 
sCu figs ol the shore, other monarchs 
were drifting toward their winter 
home among the Monterey pines at 
Pacific Grove. In a continental move 
ment, the butterflies were sweeping 
in a steady insect tide toward the 
south 


where this annual 


1 hie place 


movement receives most attention 


is at Pacific Grove. This community 
olf some 4,000 inhabitants overlooks 
Monterey Bay, on the California 
coast I he 
lor monarchs. It is one of the few 


whole town is a refuge 


insect sanctuaries in the world 

\n ordinance passed by the city 
council on November 16, 1938 pro 
claims: “Inasmuch as the Monarch 
Butterflies are a distinct asset to 
the Citv of Pacific Grove, and cause 
innumerable people to visit said 
city each year to see the said But 
tertlies, it is the duty of the citizens 
of said city to protect the Butterflies 
in every way possible from serious 
harm and possible extinction by bru 
tal and heartless people \ fine 
up to $500 and a jail sentence up 
to six months are provided for those 
who molest or harm the buttertlies 
Ihe monarch is on the seal of the 


Chamber of Commerce of Pacifi 


C,rove signs ilong the streets ouice 
visitors to the butterfly trees, and 
ry vear school children, dressed 
monarchs and other species, march 
main street ol the town 
" 


Dbuttertly paract 


Nn thr 


Year alter year the monarchs reé 
turn to the same high pines over 
looking the sea. It is estimated that 
2,000,000 butterflies 
spend the winter here, concentrated 


45 many as 


within an area of only a few acres. 
lo this identical spot their ances 
tors have come with the autumn of 
no man knows how many years 

I first walked among these far 
famed butterfly trees of Pacific Grove 
on a December morning. The Mon 
terey pines rose high above me, their 
branches dripping with the gray 
lichen that resembles Spanish moss, 
the lichen Ramalina reticulata. In 
masses and festoons on the branches, 
clinging to the twigs, to the needles, 
to the pendant lichen, were thou- 
sands — tens of thousands — of mon 
archs. With wings closed, they were 
packed together like 
leaves. The early morning sunshine 
touched the upper branches and 
lighted this living foliage that 
clothed them. 


gray-brown 


A FEW of the butterflies were on 
the wing but the great mass of the 
monarchs remained quiescent. They 
were settled in their winter home. 
For days at a time they would cling 
in the same spot. They were not 
hibernating; they were only semi 
dormant. A few at a time, they would 
leave the clustered masses and drift 
away in search of nectar. But most 
of them clung unmoving to the trees 
ol this ancestral wintering ground. 
None of these same monarchs had 
been there when last a host of them 
had come to Pacific Grove, for no 
monarch makes the fall migration 
a second time Its life-cvcle is too 
short to bridge the gap from fall to 
fall. Instinetively, without leaders, 
the butterflies return year after year 
to the very trees where past gener- 
ations have found sanctuary and a 
winter home. 
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ho have watched the mi 


I bhewse 


grants arrive tell of long trailing 
clouds of butterflies streaming across 
the bay. One observer describes the 
progress ol the insects as like an 
undulating colorful orrental rug. It 
is usually around the middle of Ox 


} 


tober when the monarchs come to 


Pacilic Grove; itis March when they 
leave One of the odd local beliets 
centermg in this massing of the but 
terflies is the idea that the insects 
come to suck the sap of the lichen 
and in consequence spend the win 
ter in an intoxicated stupor 
Although the region has long been 
settled and Monterey—only a mile 
or so away—was the capital of Cali 
fornia in the old Spanish days, this 
phenomenon of the wintering but 
terflies was not closely observed 
until Lucia Shepardson, then a resi 
dent of Pacific Grove, began study 


ing atoin 1907 


’ 
No one can walk among the in 
sect-laden pines or contemplate the 
long, instinct guided journey of the 
butterflies without being assailed by 
Why does this 
particular spot attract the monarchs? 


a host ol questions 


How do they recognize the identical 
trees that supported their ancestors 
during the winter months of other 
years? How do they find their way 
to Pacific Grove? Why do they stop 
here instead of continuing south 
ward? 

On the Monterey peninsula there 
are other, smaller concentrations; 
but the great assemblage, year alter 
year, covers with the massed bodies 
of hundreds of thousands of mon 
archs the same pines in the same 
grove It is the country’s most sper 
tacular concentration of these but 
terflies. Kast of the Rockies, the 
autumn migration scatters the mon 
archs over wide areas along the Gull 
They are sometimes seen ino im 
mense numbers in the swamps of 
Louisiana on the Texas coast and 
in Florida, especially in the region 
of Apalachicola. But nowhere else 
so far as I know, do they spend the 
winter in such numbers in one spot, 
returning to the same trees and 
branches annually, as they do at 
Pacific Grove 

However, the long autumn flight 
of the monarchs elsewhere presents 
other and perhaps even more pus 
zling problems. It might be said that 
Pacilre 


follow nig the 


the butterflies reach Grove 


simply by coastline 
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outh. But what of the monarchs 
flying across Kansas or Ohio, wing 
ing their way over hundreds of miles 
of plains and woods, flat land that 
stretches away to the horizon? No 
river or coastline guides them. How 
do they hold to a southward course 
day alter day? 

On four-inch wings these migrants 
journey from the Canadian line to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and often fai 
ther, all the while traversing coun 
try they have never seen before. 
Because one monarch looks like an 
other monarch, we see them in the 
mass. We know the manner in which 
the millions of butterflies stream 
southward. But what happens to the 
individual, its adventures along the 
wav, its destination, its winter life, 
its northward movement when spring 
returns? 


When John Audubon 
placed a silver wire on the leg of 


James 


a phoebe and thus identified it be 


yond doubt when it returned in 


spring to its Pennsylvania nesting 
place, bird-banding was initiated in 
America. By the use of lightweight, 
numbered bands, students in many 
parts of the country have aided in 
discovering facts about the move 
ment of birds that could have been 
ascertained in no other way The 
banding of butterflies is not possi 
ble, but marking them in some other 
way, so the individuals can be iden 
tified later, is the only key that will 
unlock the riddles of their seasonal 
movements north and south 


AY | ANY ideas for accomplishing 
this have been suggested. For a num 
ber of vears, C. A 
Revenue 

bexas, has been 

flies. Tle 
special check-protection ink to place 


Anderson, an In 
Dallas, 
butter 


ternal othcial at 
“branding” 


uses a rubber stamp and 


a number on the wing of each mon 
arch before it is liberated. In othe 
parts of the country the butterflies 
have been caught and marked with 
daubs of aniline dye. Stickers wer 
pasted on the wings of monarchs 
in other experiments. Unfortunately, 
they soon came off At the Royal 
Zoology and 


Ontario Museum of 


Paleontology, in Toronto, Canada, 
still another scheme is being tested 
\ small hole is punched in the tore 
wing just behind the strong leading 


label, 


carrying the return address, is folded 


rib and a lightweight papet 


over the wing so the paper is glued 


to itself through the hole 


Most of the ideas for marking 
monarchs, such as the above, require 
individual handling of the insects. 
Dr. Frank E. Lutz, when head of the 
Department of Insects and Spiders 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, sug- 
gested a method of wholesale mark- 
ing which remains to be tried. His 
plan was to spray aniline dye over 
the thousands of insects massed at 
a butterfly tree, thus marking them 
all in a single operation. It may even 
be possible, in this Atomic Age, to 
mark monarchs with material con- 
taining isotopes and then to iden- 
tify the insects later at points of 
concentration by means of Geiger 
counters. Something of the kind has 
already been tried successfully in 
laboratory experiments with cater- 
pillars and other living creatures. 

The difficulty of obtaining infor- 
mation about the travels of marked 
butterflies is obvious. The monarchs 
are so many, the areas they traverse 
so vast, the individuals that can be 
marked so relatively few, the chances 
of their being seen among all the 
hosts of the journeying butterflies 
so slight, that only large-scale and 
persistent efforts will have any 
chance of success. 

Ot 3,000 monarchs marked at one 
butterfly tree in Ontario, only seven 
were seen later; 2,993—or 99.2. per 
cent—were never heard of again. 


lr you should encounter a mon 
arch with a label folded over the 
forewing send the label to F. A. 
Urquhart, the Royal Ontario Mu 
seum of Zoology and Palaeontology, 
100 Queen's Park, Toronto 5, On 
tario, Canada. If you 
monarch with a number stamped in 
ink on its wing, Communicate with 
C. A. Anderson, 3209 Centenary 
Street, Dallas 5, Texas. Monarchs 
marked in other ways should be re 
general 


discover a 


ported to such clearing 
houses as the Department of Insects 
and Spiders, American Museum of 
Natural History, 79th Street and 
Central Park West, New York City 
24, New York, or the Lepidopterists’ 
Society, with headquarters at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecti 
cult 

It is encouraging to note that at 
no previous time in history has so 
much attention by so many people 
been directed toward solving the 
mysteries that surround the life of 


the monarch. 
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A monarch’s egg on a milkweed leaf. Monarch caterpillar just after hatching. 


Full-grown monarch caterpillar feeding on milkweed leaf 


A chrysalis of waxy green, decorated with spots Close-up photograph of the monarch butterfly 
that shine like gold, holds the developing mon- that has emerged fully developed from the 
arch butterfly. chrysalis. 
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z 
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A monarch butterfly marked with aniline dye that will help to trace its wanderings. 
Note the dark eross-shaped mark on its upper wing. 


Lile for the monarch begins in 
i yewellike, 
laid 


oon thre 


pointed, pra le vrecn cyy 
close to one ol 
mith 


monarch is well nick 


that as ustially 


the ribs underside ol a 
ecd leat. The 
mulkweed 


cate rpattan that hatches 


rammed the butterfly I hie 
from the « 

i midget hardly an eighth of an 
only one 


riilk 
larva wall be 


inchs long ims ravenous tor 


food, the juicy tissues olf thre 
eed. Occastonally i 


found on dogbane. But this is es 
milkweed ive 
that the 
When it 


ind becomes a strik 


tremely rare It is 


inal Thbeote milkweed le ives 


Dreeeeeattibe: Mmponare h craves 


reaches bull size 


iny caterpillar with transverse band 


olf black and white and vellov it 


ind trans 


L hits 


decorated 


ittaches itsell by its tail 


forms into a. chrysalts pupa 


isa beautilul waxy green 


ith spots that look like burnished 


days usually 


idult 


pass be 


But 


dose 1) 


rola. A 


fore the winged ippears 


this time varies ¢ itly depending 


Upon we ither conditions. Sometimes 


the transformation 1s speeded up to 


three or four days; at other times, 


especially during dry spells, the pu 


pal stage may be prolonged to nearly 


three weeks. Because the buttertlies 


sometimes emerge just belore a rain 


storm on summer days, one common 


name bestowed on the monarch is 


the storm fritillary 


\nother nickname “the wan 


Monarch butterflies on a flower of milkweed, its host plant. 


— 
“ 


~~ 


derer,” is merited by the far-ranging 
life of the adult. The 
a strong flyer. It flaps and glides in 


monarch 1s 


calm and moderate winds, sailing in 
easy flight with a minimum of etlort 
But facing a stiff breeze, it beats its 
and 
winds 


wings steadily thus forces its 


way ahead into sufficiently 


strong to set the branches of small 
trees tossing. During migration the 
with wind 


insects fly a quartering 


or a side wind or with the wind dead 
ahead as well as through calms and 
At Point Pe 


shore, I 


barely moving breezes. 


lee, on the Ontario have 


watched a steady stream of monarchs 
on migration heading out across the 
wind that 


waves directly into a 


the 


Was 
water at what 
than 20 


butterflies 


swee ping over 


seemed scarcely less mules 


n hou Che migrant 
seemed hardly moving but gradualls 
smaller as thev torged 


they grew 


ahead 


\ LoNARCHS that follow the south 
shore of Long Island often launch 
out over the ocean water, Coming to 
the New Jersey 
ago, he Ne i 


York Times reported people im one 


land again along 


coast Some years 
resort community there were puzzled 
bv this appearance of monarchs trom 
ollshore because, as they put it, 
“there wasn’t anything out there for 
ihe caterpillars to eat.” Ships have 
overtaken monarchs fly 
500 


ricd by ships or 


sometimes 
ing strongly miles at sea. Car 
riding favorable 
winds they even reach Lurope. On 
the west coast of Great Britain mon 
archs have been observed flying in 
Atlantic. Neither in 


England nor on the Continent have 


from the open 


the monarchs established themselves, 
no milk 
But 
introduced 


however, because there is 
weed there to support them. 
as milkweed has been 
accidentally into the islands of the 
Pacific the butterflies have spread 
westward to Hawaii, the Philippines, 
New Zealand, and 
\ustralia. It is thought likely that 
the insects traveled as chrysalises at- 
tached to packing material in the 
The 
New World insect, originally found 
only in North and South America 
Its range, in all forms, extends from 
Nova Scotia British 


to Argentina. 


Java, Sumatra, 


holds of ships. monarch is a 


and Columbia 

During the summer the monarchs 
drift widely. ‘There may be as many 
four generations in a 
season and breeding experiments in 


as three or 


dicate at it is the last 


that forms the bulk of the 


generation 
migrants 
As summer approaches fall, the but 
terflies become more social, begin to 
gather into small groups and loose 
flocks, their the 
southward Do 


to 


numbers swell and 


movement begins 


flocks tend 
the 


these smalle1 to stay 


gether during long migration? 


Does an individual butterfly or a 


group ol monarchs tend to migrate 


to the same place in the South that. 


the home of its an 
We 


but no one can be positive until the 


formed wintel 


cestors? can guess at the answers 


evidence provided by many marked 
individuals is available 

Down the pathway of the migrant 
trees, vear alter 


monarchs certain 


year, are chosen as resting places o1 
wav-stations by the traveling butter 


None ot the 


seen these 


flies insects has ever 


trees before, vet, they mass 
the 


generation alter generation, autumn 


themselves on same branches, 


migration alter autumn migration. 


I once counted 100 monarchs cling 
ing to a twig only one foot long on 
such a butterfly tree on Long Island 


What 


migrants 


attracts successive waves ol 


to these identical trees? 


Are the twigs and branches, as one 


correspondent of mine once sug 
gested, impregnated by the peculian 
of the 
monarchs? Does this perfume help 
hold the 


ing their long southward movement 
fall 


perfume characteristi¢ male 


ragged flocks together dun 
in the 


Signs at the entrance to Butterfly 


monarchs spend the 
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rch butterflies, sleeping, or semi-dormant, cling to Monterey 
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ark, 


Lane point toward the California grove where 
winter. 
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, 
fr Bn; - 


pines by the 


Pacific Grove, California. 


I have watched stragg le rs drifting 
thout in the September dusk a qual 


ter of a mile downwind from a but 


terfly tree where thousands of mi 


grating monarchs had congregated 
\s they came in line 
the 


and headed 


the night 
the 


lon 


with tree, butterflies made 


a sudden turn directly 


upwind toward the tree as though 


lollowing a stream of scent to its 


source 


Spectac ular as is the massed south 
ern movement of the butterflies, it is 
the thin, scattered return journey 
that presents the most puzsles. Only 
the 
that streamed south in the fall come 
the They 


imstead of concentrations, 


a few of millions of monarchs 


north in spring come 


singly in 


and they are weather-worn and tat 


nished, less likely to catch the eye. 
\re most of them females? Do they 
travel far or only short distances 
the Are the northern 


areas repopulated by migrants that 


into north? 


left the areas in fall or by a new 
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The yellow-haired porcupine of the West may 


seem an imperturbable animal—until you want it 


to sit for its portrait. Here is an artist’s account of 


Aloysius — 
The indesontinnt 


By William D. Berry 


| I WAS about four thirty in the 
morning when the porcupine 
went under our bed. We were at 
Camp Bear Paw, a Girl Scout sum- 
mer camp in the northern Sierra 
Nevadas of California. I didn’t find 
out about it until several hours later 
when Liz, my wife, greeted me with 
a description of a colossus among 
porcupines that had ambled be 
neath us on his way to some undis- 
closed destination. I wish she had 
awakened me. It would have saved 
a lot of trouble later on, for Aloy- 
sius [pronounced Al-oh-is’-ius] and 
I were destined to cross trails only 
once again. At that time she didn’t 
think it was important. After all, 
the porcupine hadn't been bother- 
ing us, and after four summers at 
camp my wife accepted the big ro- 
dents as a part of the forest. 

Here, at Rucker Lake, 5,600 feet 
is the culmination 
of a forest of cedar, black oak, and 
ponderosa pine that climbs the long 
western slope of the mountains 
Oaks reach up 60 feet toward the 
sun, and the giant ponderosas rise 
them. The 
pines are boundary- 
markers of their own range, for on 
the slopes above they give way to 
These living 
towers are the retreats of many por- 


above sea level, 


a hundred fteet above 


monumental 
somber ranks of firs. 
animals that are 


appearance, and possess 
neither beauty nor cleverness. How 


( upines, unspec 


tacular in 


ever, in our minds, 
the outstanding inhabitants of that 
area, probably because we lived so 
The blacktail bucks 
trotting stiff-necked over a_ ridge, 


porcupines are 


close to them 


carelully balancing new velvet ant- 
lers, made an instant and lasting im 
pression. So did the great, black 
pileated woodpecker with his ring 
ing cry. But these were creatures 
glimpsed and gone: 
refusing to be disturbed, gave us a 
chance to know something of thei 
world. 

The porcupine, protected by his 
coat of needle-sharp quills, ambles 
unconcernedly about his business. 
When smaller rodents flec the slight 
est hint of danger, he merely stops 
and sniffs. Only a visible enemy can 
and his right-of 
way is seldom challenged. 
is comparatively 


the porcupines, 


alter his course, 


The porcupine 
sell-sufhcient from the very begin 
ning. On May 24 we found a tiny 
porcupme that had died at birth, 
still attached to its placenta. Its 
thick, dark coat already concealed 
minute but effective quills. Solitary 
youngsters appear to be the rule, 
for when camp opened on July 13 
someone discovered another baby 
under one of the tent platforms, 
and later in the summer one more 
was taken from its hiding-place in 
a little hollow under a fallen tree 
Deceptively cuddly balls of woolly 
black fur, these infants were far 


from helpless, for they displayed 
bristling array of short spines under 
the soft fur, and their teeth were 
already sharp. In a sense the little 
porcupine is never really a_ baby. 
He accompanies his mother for the 
duration of the summer, learning 
the trails and retreats of his forest, 
but he is always on the verge of 
independence. 

By fall his coat is acquiring a 
grizzled look, as the first of the long 
yellowish guard hairs so character- 


All drawings 
by the author. 


istic of the adult porcupine ap 


pear, but he will not attain the 
dimensions of maturity until he has 


birthday. Yearling 


passed his first 
porcupines, safely through their first 


established their soli 
Their lives fall into 


winter, have 
tary domains 
the routine accorded to the power 
ful or the protected, and they as 
sume the self-centered indifference 
of those that take their right-of-way 
for granted 

Occasionally their routine is in 
terrupted \ young coyote, unskilled 
and adventurous, may brave the 
warning display of quills and be 
sent on his way with a mouthful 
of needles. Or the deep midwinter 
snows may drive a more cautious 
mountain lion, or the cunning fisher 
to bring a porcupine’s life to a vio 
lent end. ‘The spring thaws always 
disclose a certain number of por 
cupine skeletons, buried in bundles 
of still sharp, but useless quills. Some 
of the porcupines survive these en 
counters year alter year and in time 
seem to become an indestructible 
and permanent part of the forest.** 

Such a porcupine was old Alo 
ysius. We don't know who named 
him, but to the little Girl Scouts 
camping under the pines he embod 
ied the forest at night, and to name 
him was the first step in understand 


* The yellowhaired porcupine 
Evrethizon dorsatum epiranthum, or 
separate species, is now lassed by 
as a subspecies of the dark brown 
the eastern United State } 

** Porcupines, according to 
often killed and eaten by lynxes 
ers. Fishers, which can climb tre 
their prey, are said to be “habitus 
killers Wolverines in California are 
eat porcupines, and in “wolf country,” 
them. Foresters, interested in the control of 
cupines where porcupines become so populk 

economic losses to forest trees, 
the protection of predatory 
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ing him \loysius” denoted some 
one of importance, but at the same 
time someone who was not to be 
taken too seriously when he sud 
denly appeared at some unknown 
hour of the night. An indefinable 
hape in the gloom, he gained so 
lidity from the dry leaves crunching 
under his weight, the rustling of his 
hollow quills and coarse hair, and 
the determination of his approach. 
Ihe trails he followed had the per 
manence of his will; they recognized 
no obstructions like cots and camp- 
ers. Completely oblivious to any 
small girl who had unknowingly 
chosen to sleep with her toes in 
would brush the legs 


of her cot in passing, and she might 


his path, he 


even hear his grunting complaints 
is he mulled over some problem. 
Phen his portly shape receded, fad 
ing in the dim light, and soon the 
hitching, scraping sound of his re 
turn up the pillar-like trunk of a 
pine heralded the ap 
Later, in the nor- 


ponde rosa 
proaching dawn 
mal perspective of daylight, he might 
be located and pointed out to the awe 
and admiration of the entire camp 

a shaggy, yellow mass sprawled far 
above. Even at a distance his bulk 
was impressive, and the yellow stain 
of his long hair gave him an air of 
antiquity, 

\loysius did recognize the attrac 
tiveness of one part of the camp, a 
small storage cabin called the Chalet. 
Phe camp counselors occasionally 
left oranges or other delicacies there, 
and besides, its dark interior ap 
pealed to him. Unless the doors were 
securely fastened, the old porcupine 
would swing them open with his 
strong, hooked lorepaws and make 
himself at home. Early risers often 
caught a glimpse of his bristling 
backside disappearing into a “sub 
apartment” he maintained under the 
foundations 

All summer I heard of Aloysius 
and his exploits; he was becoming 
a local legend, as the grandfather ol 
all porcupines Phat same summer I 
was commissioned to do the paint 
ings for the National Audubon Soci 
ety’s forthcoming series of cards on 
North American 
when “porcupine” turned up on the 


mammals, and 


list mv model was already decided 
upon. The entire camp was put on 
the alert for 


ance, with instructions to detain the 


\loysius’ next appear 


old porcupine by any means possible 
Aloysius, the independent, was going 


to sit for his portrait, whether he 
liked it or not. 

In the ensuing weeks we learned 
a lot about the many porcupines 
around camp. Most of them lived in 
the trees, and their home trees were 
easily identified by the piles of drop- 
pings around their trunks. Some- 
times the big rodent itself could be 
located, but as the animals usually 
slept sitting up, hunched into shape- 
less balls of yellow hair, they were 
almost indistinguishable from the 
clumps of dead or dying needles 
scattered through the branches. A 
few porcupines were ground-dwel- 
lers; we found one den in 4 rocky 
crevice that looked as if it had been 
used for generations. All of the por 
cupines spent a good deal of time on 
the ground at night, wandering from 
one food tree to another. It was there 
we usually surprised them, and thei 
reactions were varied. Often they 
merely ambled out of our way and 
paused to reconnoiter, sometimes 
standing on their hind legs and sniff 
ing to catch our scent. If we fol 
might break into a 
clumsy gallop, heading for a nearby 
tree. They crashed through the un 
dergrowth with no attempt at se 
crecy, and once at a height just above 


lowed, they 


our reach they would invariably stop 
again and wait for us to leave. 
Clumsy as a climbing porcupine 
may appear at first glance, he is very 
much at home in trees. There is 
great strength in his hooked claws, 
and his tubercle-studded soles are 
sure of their grip. If he can get one 
forepaw hooked over a sturdy limb 
he can pull his entire weight up onto 
that support, and his tubby body is 
surprisingly flexible. Ancestors of 
our present-day porcupines once 
climbed through our prehistoric for 
ests. Today, the bowed legs of thei 
descendants are fitted to the cylin 
drical structure of trunks and 
branches. The animal’s method of 
scaling the sheer column of a giant 
pine is unique. Long claws hooked 
securely into the bark, its body close 
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to the trunk, it pulls itself up one 
step at a time. The stumpy tail 
braces it against slipping, for on its 
undersurface the hair grows into a 
cup-like, matted mass of short stiff 
bristles that grip the side of the tree. 
What the porcupine lacks in speed 
it makes up for in tenacity. 

Trees are both haven and food 
supply for the porcupines. Around 
Rucker Lake the bark of ponderosa 
pines and white firs seemed to be 
their basic diet, with black oak leaves 
added as a summer luxury. Although 
strict vegetarians, they undoubtedly 
varied this fare with a wide variety 
ol torest products, for captive por- 
cupines liked carrots, lettuce, many 
kinds of fruit, and even bread. Ax 
handles, salty with absorbed perspi 
ration, they whittled 
their chisel-like incisors, and ply 
wood left out during the winter was 


down with 


gnawed full of great holes, apparent 
ly because the glue that held it to 
gether was tasty. The surprising 
thing was that, despite the local 
abundance of porcupines, the forest 
suffered no discernible damage from 
their appetites. In other locations 
girdled and dying timber has brand 
ed the porcupine a scourge, but here, 
at least, they scattered then depreda 
tions and left the trees as a whole 
unchanged 

We saw porcupines young and old, 
affectionate porcupines, angry por 
cupines, and just plain indifferent 
porcupines; but it began to appeat 
that Aloysius owed his present ex- 
alted position to some innate ability 


Although 


prools ot his 


for avoiding interlerence 
he left innumerable 
existence, it appeared that if I were 
to meet him, I must hack away the 
stony foundations of the Chalet, o1 
travel through the treetops. I got a 
stiff neck doing my only sketch, a 
Aloysius’ bulbous 
as it appeared from di- 


distant view of 


silhouette 
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rectly below. Waiting for him to 
descend trom a known perch proved 
to be the most futile and frustrating 
of all. It is said that a porcupine 
will remain for weeks in the top ot 
a single tree, but none of us had the 
perseverance to stay at its base to 
find out. Camp closed for the season, 
and we left it to the care of Aloysius 
and the approaching winter. Had it 
not been for an unexpected change 
would probably 


in our plans, we 


never have seen him again 

The following spring my wile and 
I planned a pack trip into the Santa 
Lucia Mountains of central Cali 
fornia, but human plans are subject 
to diversion. Instead we found our 
selves once again under the familiar 
pines of Bear Paw. We were sitting 
around the table in the cookshack 
with several friends, finishing oun 
evening coffee and enjoying the fa 
miliar quiet of the mountains, A 
little deer mouse, running silently 
out from behind the jars of flour, 
sugar and matches, was surprised to 
find outsiders usurping his claim, 
and streaked behind the stove. ‘Then 
someone detected the — familiar 
scratching sound of something com 
ing down a tree. There was no time 
for careful planning; we jumped and 
organized and shouted directions as 
we Tan. 

We couldn't see the porcupine at 
first, because he was screened by the 
lower tree branches. Finally, his fat, 
yellow-[ringed tail descended into 
our light, a wedge-shaped tail that 
culminated in a great yellow-haired 
body. 


We rushed in, 
party wielding brooms (versatile in 


the girls in our 


struments in feminine hands), while 
two of us noisily maneuvered a big 
galvanized can into a position below 
Aloysius. The big porcupine sud 
denly realized he had backed into 
trouble; his long hair stood out in 
fringe, countless 


a golden baring 


black-tipped quills that covered his 


back and tail in 
mass. He started up the tree, but 
suddenly 


blocked his way, pushing against his 


an impenetrable 


a barricade of brooms 


unprotected muzzle. He reversed, 
slid for the gound, bumped the rim 
ol the can, and his tail automatically 
slapped in defense. It was easy to 
sce how the legend of the shooting 
quills had started, for the tail made 
a blurred are and struck with a 
force that would have filled any sur- 
lace but metal with a host of sting- 
Then Aloysius had 
backed into the can, and we slammed 


ing SD cs 
4 pin 


on the lid and proclaimed ourselves 
hunters of rare skill and determina- 
tion. To give him more comfortable 
quarters, we then dumped him out 
ol the can into a cage, 

‘The next morning I went down to 
get my first good look at the fabled 
\loysius by daylight, and to see how 
much damage he had done to the 
cage, 

He was gone! The boards we had 
pounded in so securely had been 
swept aside, and the porcupine had 
haven't 
seen him since, but I am sure he is 


ambled to his freedom. I 


back in his pine, sprawled at ease on 
a limb high above a forest that is his 
by undisputed right-of-way. { sup- 
pose it’s just as well we never got a 
good look at him that day, for a 
strong light may dispel a legend. 
Phe porcupine I finally painted was 
a composite of all those that I stud- 
ied in the process of trying to trap 
the patriarch. I combined the best 
features of many, and I should have 
foreseen the result. 

It was a portrait of Aloysius 


“The main fighting is a clash between two birds .. . 


The RUFF: 


Feathered Knight of the Tourney 


All photographs by F. P. J. Kooijmans. Map by the author. 


By M. J. Tekke* 


| BELIEVE that the real bird 


man loves every bird. He gives 
his interest not only to the wren, 
but also to the mighty eagle. Ol 
course, he makes a personal selec 
tion—there are some species which 
are his favorites. I particularly ad 
mire the European cuckoo, the black 
grouse, and the ruff, probably be 
cause of the mysteries which sur 
round their migrations, the parasitic 
behavior of the cuckoo, and the at 
tractive courtship ol the black 
yrouse and the ruff 

Phe most remarkable part of the 
rufl’s lite history is its courtship. It 
nests throughout Holland where it 
can find suitable breeding-grounds 
grassy meadows, in the neighbor 
hood of which the males choose then 
fighting places or “hilling grounds,” 
where they meet and display for the 
favor of the females. The rutfs come 
to the display grounds, beginning 


* Member 
thologists in 
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near the end of April, year after 
year. Several of these courting areas 
are known to have been in use for 
more than 100 years. Usually, each 
male has his own special patch of 
ground to which he returns. One 
can easily distinguish these court 
ing plots because the grass is weaded 
flat by the courting birds. 

It is far easier to see the display 
of the ruff than to watch the black 
grouse’s courtship Phe black grouse 
is extremely shy, whereas the fight 
ing rufls can be followed without 
using a hide, or blind, and one can 
get closely enough to watch them 
with unaided eves. One of our well 
known display grounds is divided 
by a road. Several males have their 
courting plots on the pavement. 
When you are cycling or driving in 
a car, they let you pass by turning 
aside, but a few moments afterwards 
they take up their old places. 

The spectacular demonstrations of 
the males on the “hilling ground” 
take place the whole day through, 


but especially in the morning. At 


riving there, we find 14 males com- 
pletely at rest; they seem to sleep. 
Ihe sight of these motionless but 
beautifully shaped birds, all differ- 
ing in shades ranging from white 
to black, is of itself worth while. 
Suddenly, without the appearance 
of a female that we can discover, 
and without any action by any par- 
ticular male, the whole group of 
birds stirs into action. I have often 
noticed, however, that a few mo- 
ments later, a male has arrived to 
join the company, and I believe 
that this bird had already been dis- 
covered while it was still some dis- 
tance away, thanks to the unbeliev- 
able keenness of the ruff’s eyes. Be- 
fore the new male has alighted on 
the display ground, the others sud- 
denly raise their tippets and the 
feathers of the breast and back, and 
hold the head and bill pointed up- 
wards. 


Meanwhile the group of ruffs 
greets the newcomer excitedly, their 
wings spread and fluttering. It seems 
to me that the white under parts of 
the wings act as signals to the in- 
truder, with the apparent purpose 
of deterring him. One of the pho- 
tographs illustrating this article 
clearly shows this detail (see page 
217). The prelude to the real duel 
is a threatening posture. The ruff 
holds its body in a bowed position, 
its bill horizontal, all feathers, in- 
cluding those of the tail, expanded. 
‘The main fighting is a clash between 
two birds; the movements are ex- 
tremely rapid; so swift that only a 
high-speed camera could capture 
them, and then a slow motion pic- 
ture reveal the actions of the birds. 
Most combats are serious to the birds 
involved. Although these are blood- 
less, some feathers fiy. The biologi- 
cal significance of the fighting lies 
in its power to attract the female 
ruffs, or “reeves.” While displaying, 
the ruffs seldom are heard, only 
short, low noises sounding like 
“dack dack dack” are uttered by 


Editors’ Note: The ruff, Philomachus pucgnar 
bird of Europe, Asia, and Africa, has appeared 
ng the Atlantic coast of North America with 
enough frequence to arouse considerable interest 
it among American bird-watchers. In the foot 

to Roger Peterson's column, 198, we have 

that during the past seven years there are 


ed 
t at least 12 ruffs, both males and 
coast trom 

to i ’ reported 

Field Notes “he ff has also been 
north in Greenland, in Ontari 

in Nova Scotia, and in the south on 

Barbados Island, just north of South 

and in Surinam on the South American 
This shorebird, with its remarkable 

» performance, is appropriately called, by 
“chevalier combattant” or, “fighting 


rec 
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“The prelude to the real duel is a threaten- 


. 


ing posture.’ 


them. This gives one a strange sen- 
sation; a feeling of looking at a 
silent motion picture. 

In this respect the ruff differs from 
most birds and it is therefore no 
wonder that is is familiar to most 
people in Holland. Even in prover 
bial expressions in our language its 
name is to be found. A champion 
or a fighter is called “a ruff,” and 
a common term in our language is 
“they fought like ruffs.” 


With most birds, the male chooses 
his companion, but of the ruff we 
can speak of “honneur aux dames,” 
for the female appears upon the 
battleground and her choice is de 


cisive. Compared with her dressed 
up husband, the female is an in 
When the female 


has chosen a male, she draws neat 


conspicuous bird 


him; he bends down before her and 
she gently touches his ear tufts and 
tippet. 

The nest, built only by the fe 
male, is in low-lying, marshy mead 
ows, especially in our western proy 
inces; ruffs also build among moist 
dunes and on wet heaths. The nest, 
built upon the ground, is well hid 
den in a hollow and lined with fine 
grasses. The eggs, usually four, are 


pear-shaped. The glossy shell has a 


ground color of olive-green or olive 
brown, with grayish violet marks, 
and is irregularly spotted with dark 
sepia, especially at the larger end. 
The eggs are incubated by the fe 
male alone. Meanwhile the rufls live 
little 


which the females and young birds 


a nomadic life, in groups, 
join later. 

The summer range, or distribu 
tion, of the ruff is puzzling. When 
you look at the map you will see 
that the bird is missing in Great 
Britain—at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury there were only a few pairs 
breeding in Norfolk. In recent years 
a breeding pair is a rarity. On the 
continent of Europe the ruff does 
not nest in southern Europe; north 
ward, if we follow the coastline, first 
we find it in western France (Ven 
dee); along the coast of Belgium; 
and in some places inland; in all 
of Denmark; in northern Germany 
and the former Baltic states. Then 
quite suddenly, its coastal breeding 
range is broken and it turns up 
again in the northern parts of Nor 


wav, Sweden, and Finland. From 


“The ruff holds its body ... bowed... 


its bill horizontal...” 


these countries the rufl’s breeding 
range extends castwards along the 
northern coast of Russia and Siberia 
to the New Siberian Isles. Across 
central Europe, the ruff breeds from 
javaria and Hungary to the steppes 
of southern Russia. 

What do we know about the mi 
gration of the ruff? Owing to the 
activity of the ringing, or banding, 
station on Ottenby on the Swedish 
island of Oland, and of the Italian 
bird banders, a lot of ruffs have been 
marked. Every year more of them 
are ringed on Oland: 

1937-47 


“The ruffs greet the newcomer excitedly, their wings spread and fluttering.” 
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Two Conservation Battles Won 


Phe “grazing bill,” the enactment of which was favored 
by the federal administration, would have deprived the 
U.S. Forest Service of a large measure of control of live 
stock grazing on the national forests, and would have 
granted vested rights in grazing privileges thereon to 
private mterests. It passed the Senate but ran into Oppo 
sition in the House. In a last rather desperate effort to 
gain its enactment, its proponents attached it as a ride: 
to the farm price support bill. The conference commit 
tee, in ironing out differences between the House and 
Senate versions ol the farm bill, fortunately eliminated 
the rider 

The Colorado River 
the Echo Park Dam feature, which would have author 
ized a breakdown of national park standards by permit 
ting construction of a big dam and reservoir within the 
National Monument, was 
House. On 


House at 


sasin Storage Project, including 


boundaries otf the Dinosaur 
bottled up in the Rules Committee of the 
August 16 there was a huddle in the White 
which consideration was given to the tactic of attaching 
this bill as a rider to the omnibus flood control bill 
Fortunately, the decision was adverse in spite of the ad 
ministration’s open sponsorship of the project, including 
the kcho Park Dam feature Perhaps word had reached 
the conferees as to the action taken that same day by the 
Congress in eliminating the grazing bill rider to the farm 
price support bill 

Thus the conservationists have won, with the invalu 
able support of Congress, two of thei principal current 
battles 

Phis vividly reveals the full swing of the pendulum in 
the past two years from a situation in which the main 
pressure lor exploitation of natural resources came trom 
Congress, with the administration as the principal de 
fender of their conservation, to one in which the admin 
istration is the aggressor and the Congress the defendet 


Phis is not a political opinion, it Is a fact 


Watershed Protection Act 


The enactment ok the Watershed Protection Act ts 
also good news, as this will start the wheels turning on a 
program of upstream flood control through small dams 
This legislation was vigorously opposed by the U. S 
Engineers, who understandably fear for future publi 
support of programs entailing construction of large dams 


downstream at huge cost 


Waterfowl Regulations (1954-1955) 


Ihe waterfowl hunting regulations for the 1954-55 
season have been announced. In the formulation of these 
regulations, as we noted a year ago, less and less heed 
appears to be taken of the statistics of supply so care 
fully gathered by the federal government's own person 
nel. Increasingly this year, it seems to the writer, there 
1s evidence of less othe ial concern or sense of responsibil 
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ity for the protection of the resource and more official 
interest in furnishing greater opportunity to kill more 
the resource, and to find justification 
“depreda- 


now, to “utilize’ 
lor liberalizauon of hunting opportunity in 
tion control” rather than in the statistics of supply in 


relation to hunting pressure. 


States to Choose Opening and Closing Dates 


\ll states are given freedom to choose the opening and 
closing dates of their consecutive or split seasons within 
the overall tramework ot October | to January 10. How- 
ever, they are also given the option of extending the 
closing date to any one of the 10 days following January 
10, with a penalty of reducing their total season two days 
lor every one the season is extended beyond January 10. 
lt is Known that many species of ducks are paired well 
prior to January 20, and, for that matter, well prior to 
The extensions of the seasons into January 


January 10 
which was 


ge on restoration of “spring shooting,” 
abandoned many years ago. 

Fach state will this year have the option of choosing 
whether the closing hour on waterfowl shooting each 
day be at sunset or one hour before sunset. Your Society 
has consistently opposed the former as a cause of heavy 
kill and advocated the one hour before sunset limitation. 


Gambling with the Future 


In arriving at the estimates of supply by flyways, there 
is a weakness in inability to allot accurately the breeding 
ground populations. There is simply not enough infor 
mation available to determine what percentage of a 
given species breeding in, let us say, a portion of the 
Northwest ‘Territories, migrates to each of the four fly 
ways. Lhe present policy of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is to treat any change of less than 20 per cent as the 
equivalent of no change in supply. This means that if 
they were to estimate the change at 19 per cent decrease, 
they would report no change. Such a margin of error 
seems to us to involve gambling with the future of a 
resource to an unwarranted extent. Even the arbitrary 
setting of the flyway boundaries, granted the best of 
intentions, introduces a considerable factor of potential 


erro! 


Waterfowl Depredations as Excuse 
for Larger Kill 

\s far as the “depredations” by waterfowl are con- 
cerned, this was, as you may recall, made the principal 
justification a year ago for liberalization of hunting op- 
portunity in various flyways. It turned out that, for 
whatever reasons, the depredations were far more local 
and negligible in amount than had been anticipated. In 
other words, the waterfowl pretty well destroyed the ar- 
gument. This seems to be officially attributed to “blue- 
bird weather,” and the interest in depredation control 
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through furnishing greater hunting opportunity on a 
flyway basis continues unabated. In Canada this prob 
lem is handled somewhat differently and, in our opinion, 
much more satisfactorily. Permits are issued, allowing 
in depredation areas the killing of specified species only 
and within the specified area only. Our Fish and Wild 
life Service already has had for many vears the legal 


right to handle this problem in the same way 


Insurance for Farmers Against Crop Damage 


There is an important new development in Saskatche 
wan related to depredation control. The province will 
provide insurance against wildlife crop damage on many 
kinds of crops from July 2 to November 30, or until the 
crop is threshed or stacked, whichever occurs first. This 
applies to damage by ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, 
at premium cost per $5, $10, and $15 
Although a 


financial statement as to the business or other basis of 


Ik, and ante lope 
coverage of 25¢, 50¢, and 75¢ respectively. 
operation of this insurance plan is not yet available, it 
is understood that the plan is not being operated on a 
government subsidy basis, but on an insurance basis com 
parable to hail damage insurance; that the same insut 
ance adjusters are employed as handle the hail damage 
complaints. It is also understood that the waterfowl 
hunters of Saskatchewan are paying into the insurance 
fund an additional license fee, and are doing so without 
protest, because they are aware of the need of such insur 
ance protection for their farmer friends, if good relations 
between the farmers and the hunters are to be main 


tained. The development of this plan will bear watching. 


Changes in Merganser “Take” 


We are glad to be able to report, however, that the 
taking and possession of one hooded merganser daily will 
this year be considered part of the daily bag and posses 
sion limit for all kinds of ducks in each flyway, whereas 
last year it was permitted to be taken to that extent as 
an extra. Furthermore, the bag and possession limits on 
American and red-breasted mergansers, which last year 
were 25 and 25, have been eliminated as such an extra, 
and these species are now included in the bag and pos 
session limits for all kinds of ducks in each of the fly 
ways. Thus, at least the separate and excessively liberal 
allowed “take” of these species has been eliminated and 
the prejudice factor no longer exists in the regulations 


as regards these species. 


Pacific Flyway 

Ihe Pacific Flyway receives especially favorable treat 
ment. The official conclusion, based on both winter and 
breeding ground surveys, was that “the fall flight of 
ducks in the Pacific Flyway will be about the same mag 
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By John H. Baker 


President of the National Audubon Society 


nitude as last year."’ Nevertheless, this flyway is granted 
an additional five days or a total of 80 consecutive days, 
or two split seasons of 36 days each. The bag and pos 
session limits, which were seven and seven last year, plus 
the opportunity to bag and possess 11 and 11, (provided 
at least four were widgeons or pintails, or a combination 
of both) now grant each state choice of 10 and 10, or 9 
and 15, provided, in both cases, that at least three are 
widgeons or pintails or a combination of the two 


Baiting Waterfowl in California 


Last year, duck clubs in California, in accordance with 
a law of its own, were permitted to put out feed or bait, 
under license granted by the state commission, provided 
it was at least 200 yards from the point of shooting. Prior 
to the 1953-54 season, the federal regulation with regard 
to baiting set a one-half mile limit. “Vhat distance limi 
tation in federal regulation was eliminated a year ago. 
It has been officially reported that, although there are 
some 1,200 duck hunting clubs in California, only 148 
were licensed last season to feed, and that the date limit 
for applications for such licenses was extended from 
September 25 to October 14; that even then only 
148 of the some 1,200 sought licenses to feed; that 56 

9 

; 


of these were inspected; that only were found con 


| 
forming to the state law; that only 34 per cent of them 
were in the “depredation areas”; that 6 per cent were 
on the fringe; and 60 per cent were 40 miles or more 
away from such areas. Moreover, the license provisions 
required pledges as to tonnage of feed to be put out 
before and during the hunting season and between split 
seasons. Yet it was officially reported that these pledges 
were seldom lived up to. In spite of this record, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service states that it does not propose this 


season to ban the practice. 


Central and Mississippi Flyways 


Phe official prediction for the Central Flyway was “a 
moderate decrease in the fall flight of ducks” and “a fall 
flight of geese approximately equal to last year’; that fon 
the Mississippi Flyway was “‘a definite decrease,” though 
“still above the average for the past five years.” There 
are no changes applicable to the Central and Mississippi 
Flyways, except that in the latter there is to be a com 
pletely closed season on wood ducks, as Was requested by 


the Mississippi Flyway Council. 


Atlantic Flyway 


The Atlantic Flyway is favored by three liberaliza 
tions, though the official prediction was “a definite de 
crease in the fall flight of ducks and geese.” In coastal tidal 
counties within New Jersey and all states north and east 
thereof, the bag and possession limits are increased from 
t and 8 to 8 and 16, providing such bags contain 4 and 
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8 scaup in the daily bag and possession limits respec 
tively Phis has been done to permit a greater utiliza 
tion of scaup.”” For wood ducks the daily bag limit of 
one is continued, but the possession limit raised to two 
Phe length of open season on brant is doubled, trom 
15 to SO days, and ts substantiated on the grounds that 
he statistical survey shows a considerable increase in 


supply 


Woodcock and Wilson's Snipe 


Phroughout all flyways, the woodcock and Wilson's 
snipe seasons will remain essentially as they were last 
year. Figures were presented indicating a large percent 
age of increase in wintering Wilson's snipe. Your Society 
has consistently opposed any open season on Wilson's 
SHipe I hie pressure lor an open season on it is infinitesi 


malin volume and comes principally from Calitornia 


Whooping Cranes Sighted in Canada 


Four whooping cranes, one believed to be a young 
bird of this year’s crop, were seen by representatives of 
July in Wood 
Ihere were two adults with the small 
While 


this does not present conclusive prool that one or more 


the Canadian Wildlite Service in early 
Bullalo Park 


bird; the fourth adult was seen 30 miles distant 


pairs of whooping cranes nested in that area this year 
it provides hopetul indication thereof. Fortunately the 
observations were made in an area which is almost im 
penetrable to human beings. As a result, the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
your Society have agreed to conduct a cooperative and 
intensive survey of the area during the 1955 breeding 


Robert P. Allen, author of “The 


and field research representative of 


season of the whoopers 
Whooping Crane” 
the Society, will participate in this survey 


Albatrosses and Jet Planes 
The U 


dent to collision of planes at Midway with albatrosses 


S. Navy is currently concerned about risks inci 


which annually nest in considerable numbers on Sand 
and kastern Islands. Now that jet planes are in volume 
use, it as worried lest some ol these birds be suc ked down 
the forward induction vents and cause the planes to ex 
advice and assistance of the 


plode. It has sought the 


A STATEMENT OF AUDUBON PHILOSOPHY 


now available in large size for display and framing 


In response to many requests the National Audubon Society has printed its 


popular philosophy statement in two colors on fine white stock 


inches price 25¢ each, two or more 20¢ each 


You can help widen the influence of Audubon philosophy by making certain 


that this handsome reproduction is extensively displayed in your area. Some ol 


the most effective places are 
Scout and 4-H meeting places, reception rooms, stores and 
othces 
locations 


masonite is recommended 


lo order, send remittance to: Service Department National 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. ¥ 


Size is 13 x 1714 


public mecting rooms libraries schools churches 
private homes and 
Please consider presenting these statements as gifts to some of the above 
For greater permanency, framing or mounting on heavy cardboard or 


Audubon Society 


Department of the Interior. A very similar problem 
irose in the South Atlantic during World War II. Dr. 
Chapin, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, found on investigation at Ascension Island, that 


James P 


the sooty terns, which presented the problem there, would 
move elsewhere on the island, well away from the air- 
strip, if all of their first laying of eggs in areas close to 
the airstrip were destroyed. They then nested again else 
Let's hope that if indeed the risks are as great 
is the Navy feels, the albatrosses at Midway may be like 


whe I¢ 


wise responsive to such relatively humane and effective 
removal technique. 


New Mammal Cards 


Your Society announces in this issue a set of 50 mam 
mal cards in color, with brief texts on the reverse of 
each card. These reproduce the very beautiful paintings 
ol William D. Berry of California. We are confident 
that you will agree that Mr. Berry not only knows his 
mammals well, but that he has both the artistry and the 
skill to portray them not only accurately, but in postures 

These will serve 
a great existing need in the schools and among youth 


and with expressions of great appeal 


groups and we are sure will be eagerly welcomed in fami- 
lies and by individuals everywhere. 


Nominating Committee for 
Board of Directors 


The official nominating committee for directors con- 
sists this year of Mr. F. Cecil Baker, Chairman, South 
Shaltsbury, Vermont; Mrs. Robert C. Wright, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Paul Moore, Convent, New 
Jersey. ‘Their nominations will be presented to the mem- 


bers at the annual meeting on Tuesday, November 16. 


Dates for 1954 Annual Convention 


May we remind you that the annual convention of 
your Society will take place this year on November 13-16 
inclusive, and that this will be the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting? Programs giving details should reach all mem- 
bers not later than mid-October, and we shall anticipate 
welcoming at Audubon House the largest number of 
members and friends that have ever attended an annual 


convention 


toverewese oF 
et ae. PH eernt 
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On the Move—one-eighth of the world’s population of whooping cranes! This rare photograph was taken November 5, 1953 as 


Fred G. Bard and F. W. Lahrman of the Provir 


ial Museum, Regina, Saskatchewan, were checking reports of whoopers in the 


vieinity of Herbert, Saskatchewan. On one occasion the birds flew by within 50 yards of the photographer. 


WHOOPING CRANES FACE ANOTHER TEST 


Public Aid Again Solicited to Prevent Killing of Rare Birds 


By Robert P. Allen* 


NOTHER dramatic test awaits 

the world’s last remaining flock 

of whooping cranes when they leave 

their far northern breeding grounds 

early this fall and head for winter 

quarters in 
return? 


Texas. How many will 


Last April all 24 birds, three more 
than the year before, made the long 
journey to the Canadian wilds and 


disappeared beyond the 60th paral 


lel. So far as we know, all arrived 
salely. In early July, officials of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service reported 
that four of the birds were sighted, 
their long-sought 
nesting grounds. For obvious reasons 


presumably on 


the exact location has not been re- 
vealed. 


Now the short arctic summer is 
drawing to a close and already any 
young cranes that have been reared 
in the Far North are exercising thei 
wings in preparation for the hazard 
ous flight to the distant Gulf of 
Mexico. Although the natural dan 
gers encountered will be consider 
able, the greatest threat will be from 
men and boys along the route who 
might shoot these birds. In view of 
the disastrous losses that occurred 
during the migratory flights of 1950, 


sociate of the Nation: 
iety He is the author "5 

Whooping Crane,” Research Report Ne 

Society ($3.00). Its 250 pages con 

comprehensive 


species 
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1951, and 1952 (when a total of 24 
whoopers, equivalent to the number 
that survive today, were destroyed), 
the National Audubon Society, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Canadian 
Wildlife Service, state and provin 
cial conservation agencies, and vari 
ous civic, youth, and conservation 
organizations made a special appeal 
to residents of states and provinces 
along the migratory route. In news 
releases, articles, nationwide and lo 
cal radio and TV public service an 
and through other 
mediums, those living in the critical 
areas were asked to help by making 
the whooping crane’s plight known 
to all friends and 
who are hunters and outdoorsmen. 


nouncements, 


ac quaintane es 


The effectiveness of this campaign 
was demonstrated by the safe return 
of all 21 birds that had flown north 
the previous spring, plus an en 
couraging dividend of three new 
youngsters, raised during the sum 
mer. This was the first season since 
1949 that the whoopers made the 
long, two-way migration without a 
single loss, and much credit for this 
accomplishment must go to those 
individuals and organizations along 
the route who helped by bringing 
the need for protection to the atten 
tion of hunters and outdoorsmen in 
their neighborhoods 

Once again there is urgent need 
for all friends of the whooping cranes 
to come to their aid. There are those 
who view the slim ranks of this spe 


cies with fear and head-shakings. 
Some have even claimed that it is 
“too late” to do anything for them. 
The record belies this attitude. The 
whooping crane is once more doing 
better than average, the mortality 
rate of the wild birds is remarkably 
low; as of last spring, there were six 
more whoopers in the “‘Texas-Cana- 
dian flock than 15 years ago when 
intensive protection began. 

It is believed by those who are 
working closely with these matters 
that if the public will continue its 
fine spirit of cooperation and help 
these great birds to journey across 
the country unmolested, the whoop 
ing crane has better than a fighting 
chance for survival. If you live with- 
in the critical migration area (es- 
pecially in) Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas) then you can help by 
speaking to your friends and neigh- 
bors. Ask them not to shoot at any 
large white bird. Do it now! The 
cranes start to leave Canada late in 
September; the migration continues 
through October; and by early No 
vember the last stragglers usually 
have reached the Aransas Wildlife 
Refuge in Texas 

The National Audubon Society 
believes that it was your help that 
protected these birds last year, and 
urges you to come to their defense 
again. Let's save the whooping crane 
today for Americans of tomorrow. 
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What makes a really excellent teacher? In this biographical sketch we learn 


some of those qualities that have made one botanist so successful at his job. 


Leonard Sradley-- 


By Adele Erisman 


Ww N you visit the Audu 
bon Wildflower Sanctuary® at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and walk 
along one ol its winding paths, you 
may suddenly come upon a man who 
will greet you pleasantly and ask if 
you would like to be shown around 
It you are wise you'll accept his offer 
Leonard Bradley has greeted you, 
a botanist of crudition, entirely self 
taught, and an excellent naturalist, 
too. He is in charge of the 125-acre 
wildflower sanctuary, one unit of 
the National Audubon Society's Na 
ture Center near Greenwich, Con 
necticut. As soon as you talk with 
him you will like this gray-haired, 
tanned man with the quiet voice, 
and blue-gray eyes. 

While 


course at. the 


attending a conservation 
Audubon Camp olf 
Connecticut one summer, I went on 
a number of field trips conducted 
by Leonard Bradley. Every one ol 
these was memorable. Our first casual 
gathering was on the grass in front 
There he looked 


down at the drought-stricken weeds 


of headquarters 


and grasses uncle rloot, and began to 
point out why they were there; how 
they had adapted themselves to the 
dry soil; their origins and man’s 
methods for controlling them 

When he pulled up a stalk of rag 
weed he showed us that, by disturb 
ing the ground, he had created a 
fine seedbed for more ragweed. He 
showed us dandelion, plantain, and 
other rosette-forming weeds that in 
vade our lawns in spots bare of 
grass, first creating their own shade 
by spreading their leaves in a flat 
circle on the ground, thus holding 
moisture and keeping out compe 


Fairchild G 

of the Audubon 
search center of 
the Audubon Camy 
The Center and 
Mohr, is located 


north of Creenwn 
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GOOD 
TEACHER 


Photograph of Leonard Bradley by 


Charles Mohr. 


tition, and then shooting up thei 
seed stalks to a height of several 
inches to insure dispersal of the 
seeds 

When we walked up the road to 
a deserted meadow, which trees and 
shrubs had begun to invade, we saw 
some of the herbs brought here by 
the white man and learned that our 
most important, nutritious meadow 
grasses in the East were all foreign 
introductions. Why? Because, Brad 
ley reasons, our part of the country 
was originally heavily wooded. Even 
our Kentucky blue grass now thot 
intro 


oughly naturalized, was an 


duced plant.* ‘To sustain our in 


troduced meadow grasses we must 
mow them, graze them, and fertilize 
them, and occasionally reseed them 

On each of our trips we visited 
a different type of plant community 
Walking 
woodland of big maples, tulip pop 
lars, and oaks, we learned many an 


through a cool, mature 


aid to their identification, not found 
in the guide books. These came from 
Mr. Bradley's long association with 
the plants he loves. He picked up 
a black oak leaf and crinkled it in 
his hand to let us hear how it 
sounded like a crisp dollar bill. i! 

explained how a slowing of the sa 

flow could account for the buttresse« 
trunk of an old sugar maple. We 
spent a good hour reconstructing the 
life of an old chestnut tree by care 

fully studying the story in its weath 
ered stump. Bradley had worked in 
the woods and had felled trees him 
sell; therefore he knew whereof he 
spoke when he told us how uncom 
fortable the man had been who had 
himself 
rock and the tree in order to handle 


wedged between the big 
his end of the saw, and how dange1 
ous had been his job. 

One of our trips was to a salt 
water marsh. I shall not soon forget 
the time when a stalk of seaside-plan 
tain*®* came to Bradley's attention, 
and his pocket lens revealed some 
thing so delightful that, with a 
tickled little chuckle, he 


shook his head with pleasure and 


pi ivate 


exclaimed, “Look at that flower, just 
look at it. 
full” Indeed it was, appearing under 
the lens like a sparkling ball of spun 


It’s wonderful, wonder 


glass. 

Bradley is literally full of won 
der. With that wonder, of course, 
goes the divine curiosity of the true 
scientist. He often says he wants to 
know all he can possibly learn about 


grows it ilt marshes 

indland, and Quehec, sout 

Manitoba and Saskatche 

and Brown “Illustrated 

Northeastern United States and Ad 

scent Canada” (published by the N. Y. Botanical 

sardens, Bronx, N , 1952) lls this species 
lantago maritima.—The Editors 
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everything he sees around him 


When he says that, he means every 


man’s products as well as na 


thing, 
ture’s. Ot course he sees a great 
deal more than do most people 
On one of our walks I was present 
at an anniversary of sorts, when 
plant number 1,709* was added to 
his card file. The addition of a new 
plant, when one has already seen, 
identified, recorded and remembered 
about one-fourth of all the plants 
Manual ol Botany,’ ** Is 


The plant 


in Gsrav's 
i cause for celebration 
that had escaped him until then was 
Ilex lae ita, one of our native 
deciduous hollies, called smooth win 
terberry 

Leonard Bradley is a field bota 
nist. He looks at the living plant 
in its environment, then he iden 
tifies it. As a child his first interest 
was in birds, as it so olten 1s with 
When he was 12, his 
family moved to an isolated farm 
in Litchfield County, Connecticut 
Here he was alone but not lonely 
He learned all he could about the 
birds around him and then he be 


naturalists 


came curious about plants Phat 
started the study that he continues 
today. His first reference book was 
Chester Reed's little wildflowei 
guide. Finally, inevitably, there came 
a tiny flower that was not in his 
book. Here the scientist first became 
evident. Hle was determined to find 
Out IS Thain He vot a COpy ol | 
Schuvler Matthews’ “Field Book ol 
Wildflowers,” but the little flower 
was not tl that excellent gcuide 
Bradlev savs today that Mat 
book Is 


for amateurs 


either 
thews still the best guide 
It was not until many 
vears later that he could afford to 
Manual” and Britton 
and Brown's three-volume “Illus 
trated Flora of the U.S. and Can 
“bibles.” The 


little flower turned out to be a door 


buy Gravs 


ada,’’*** the botanist’s 


vard weed, Polygonum aviculare, or 
knotweed, a prostrate, wiry, spread 
ing plant of the buckwheat family 
that is tolerant of being walked 
upon. 


His first 


farm at the age of 19, was as a car 


job, when he left the 
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Wilton, 


where he lives to this day At 28 


pentel in Connecticut, 
he joined the Connecticut Botanical 


Society. Edgar Burton Harger was 


then president. Bradley never tails 
to mention gratelully the help he got 
at that time from the older field 
botanists of that period for whom 
he has profound respect. He men 


Weatherby, 


kvans, Eames, Britton. For the last 


tioned = Drs Graves, 
two years he himself has been pres 
ident of the Society and it is flour 
ishing under his direction. He = 1s, 
ol course, helping others as he was 
helped. The Society, organized in 
190%, has contributed about 20,000 
sheets to the Yale herbarium, whose 
collection it) uses extensively, and 
has also published a catalog of flow 
ering plants of the state, listing 2,511 
species, which catalog is now being 
revised and brought up to date by 
a committee of the Society on which 
Bradley also serves. 

At 32) Bradley Harriet 
Smith, a schoolteacher, who has al 


married 


wavs encouraged him with his stud 
ies and who, he says, sometimes sur 
prises him by giving the scientifi 
name ol a plant before he can think 
of it. He has three children, all girls, 
aged 14, 4, and 2, the oldest of 


whom shows promise as a biologist 


In 1912 the Wilton Garden Club, 


looking around for someone to 


whom they could give a scholarship 
for the conservation workshop course 
at Dartmouth, Hanover, N. HL. de 
cided to ask Bradley if he'd accept 
it. He had only one week’s vacation, 
but took another at his own ex 
pense, and attended the course. Di 
Richard Weaver, who was ornithol 
ogist there, came to the Audubon 
Center at Greenwich that fall as its 
When he asked for 


volunteers to list plants at the Cen 


first director 


ter, Bradley came forward with char 
acteristic unselfishness and enthusi 
asm, devoting all his Sundays the 
next summer to making a checklist 
of the 600 plants growing there 

In 19146, Dr. Weaver called hiim 
in to take charge of the Audubon 
Wildflower Sanctuary in the sum 
mer. The following March the Au 
dubon Society job became perma 
nent 

Since then he has been conduct 


Audubon 


during the 


ing field trips at the 
Camp of Connecticut 
summer workshop sessions, taking 
care of the Sanctuary whenever time 


allows And that is not a simple 


miattler, lhe Ports out, since the area 
requires selective removal of plants 
that would displace the present ones, 
if they were allowed to grow. Lhe 
simplest method of arresting plant 
succession is the cutting, each year, 
of every woody plant which threat 
ens to take over; but this can be 
accomplished only in areas where 
the wanted plants are all herbace 
ous, by clean mowing in late sum 
mer or early fall 


Though his aim has been pri 
marily to retain the plants already 
bradley 
notably three 


established in the Garden, 
has also added a tew, 
clumps of trailing arbutus, all of 
which are now thriving. His most 
unusual effort at plant propagation 
Was anexpermnent he made recently. 
On our visit to the Garden we saw 
a bank. of Cyprepedium 
acaule, or moccasin flower, that were 


orchids, 


covered with seed pods | had never 
seen a pod on mocassin flower be 
lore, and it seldom bears one. Why 
then this great profusion of pods? 
Phe bumblebee is one of the poll 
nators ot the moccasin flower, but 
in this case we had to attribute the 
unusual reproductive activity to an 
other—to Bradley himself. He had 
decided he would take a hand in pol 
lination to see what would happen, 
and had gathered the sticky, stringy 
pollen with his” fingernail and 
touched it to the stigmas of the 
plants. Another year or two should 
show a marked increase in this lovely 
flower at the Garden ' 


Aside from the summer courses, 
Mr. Bradley's work includes three 
or four field trips a week, many of 


these for school children, scout 


groups and garden clubs. He gives 
many lectures with slides at men’s 
clubs and other organizations. He 
also bands birds and takes part in 
two population counts made at the 
Center during the coldest part of the 
winter. During the winter he also 
helps prepare many of the neat trail 
signs that instruct and guide the 
visitor at the Center. His banding 
studies have proved again that birds 
at our feeding stations move around 
in litthe bands from place to place 
intervals 
Certainly no such number as 800 


all winter, returning at 


birds would be feeding at one sta- 
tion at one time in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, where feeding stations 
abound; still, that many birds were 
banded at this one station during 


one wintel 


When I asked him what amateur 
botanists can do where little pro 
fessional or expert help is available 
to them, he advised that, first ol 
all, they take a notebook with them 
on field trips. Then they'll need a 
fairly tight tin can, preferably a 
botanist’s vasculum or cellophane 
bags, to keep the collected plants 
from drying out. A plant press can 
be made from slats of wood and 
should be the size of a regular news 
paper page, folded in half. Any 
plants preserved or collected for sub 
mission to an expert for identifica 
tion, should be carefully pressed, 
contain enough of the plant to show 
all its parts, even roots if possible, 
and be properly labeled with date, 
location, habitat, collector’s name, 
and some remarks such as color of 
flowers, measurements, etc. Data can 
be all important. The plant may be 
new to the state; one of Bradley's 
was new to the entire United States 
He saw it—Rornppa amphibia, a 
member of the mustard family 
while driving 50 miles an hour on 
Route 7 in Ridgefield, Conn. At the 
time he found it, in 1930, it was 
known in America by only one col 


Montreal, Canada. 


Thus real contributions to science 


lection from 


an be made by skilled non-pro 
sionals 
Manual of Bot 


any,” Bradley says one need not feel 


In using Gray 


burdened with the 1,000 or so un 
familiar terms. After all these years, 
he still refers to the glossary in this 
book when he needs to. Though his 
Latin stopped at high school, he 
neither falters at pronouncing a Lat 
in name nor fails in its translation. 

His particular interest has been 
the study of sedges. He says that 
their identification is “tough enough 
to be interesting, but not too tough.” 
He knows the grasses, too, but he 
says that some are impossible to 
identify with certainty in the field 

We discussed the unfortunate con 
notation of “sissy” that is sometimes 
attached to a young person who is 
interested in plants when his con- 
temporaries are engrossed in base- 
ball and airplanes. Bradley believes 
that, since botany is a subject of 
fundamental importance to man, 
perhaps the faulty outlook lies in 
our early education. However, if it 
did, it is now fast disappearing 


kites 


Hrudubou Magazine COMMENDS: 


Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion for Its Campaign to Protect Everglade 


a a 

Liv RE is new hope tor the Everglade kite in the news that 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is unde 
taking an intensive educational campaign on behalf of this en 


dangere dl species 


Phe Commission has obtained copies of a fine motion picture 
of the life history of the Everglade kite by Bayard Read of Rye, 
N. Y. It will be shown widely to sportsmen’s and other groups 
in Florida in an attempt to enlist public interest: in the kite 


protec tion program 


It is believed that fewer than 100 Everglade kites remain in 
the Lake Okeechobee region of Florida, which ts their last strong 
hold in this country. The fearless birds, which superficially re 
semble marsh hawks, make a tempting target for thoughtless 
duck hunters, and some of them are killed in this way every year 
Phe new educational campaign will be directed especially at 
those hunters and fishermen who might have an opportunity to 


shoot Everglade kites 


through the down-to-earth teaching 
methods otf people like Leonard 
Bradley. 

We need more teachers like him. 
The question is, what makes a good 
teacher? He says he thinks far too 
many teachers feel they must give 
an answer, good or bad, or “lose 
face” with their pupils. He wonders 
why it is so hard for most of us to 
say “I doen't know, but I'll try to 
find out.” Or better still, “I know 
where 1 can find out.” 

He seems to think an exhaustive 
knowledge of the subject is not so 
important as enthusiasm, — conta- 
gious, abounding, never-simulated 
enthusiasm. Then he feels a teacher 
should be ready to take advantage 
of opportunities as they arise, even 
if it does upset the regular curricu- 
lum. If a child brings in, say, a dead 
bird, the teacher can enthuse over 
it, help name it, teach a whole les 
son about it, or can throw it in the 
trash can, thus effectively killing all 
enthusiasm in the child. This hap- 
pened to Bradley's oldest daughter. 
He has never quite forgiven that 
teacher though he knows that the 
teacher couldn't help that she didn’t 
like dead birds! 

We might add that a good teacher 
needs that intangible gift called “the 
editorial mind,” an ability to think 
in terms of other people, or what 
will interest them, of how a thing 
appears to others. We can find all 
of these qualities in Leonard Brad- 
ley. If he is so well-informed that 
he rarely needs to say “I don’t 
know,” still nothing gives him more 
pleasure than coming upon a new 
fact. 

Trail along on one of his field 
trips if you can. You'll never forget 
his demonstration of simple things, 
like the resin on the back of the 
huckleberry leaf, the U-shaped sinus 
of the sugar maple (U for sugar) 
and the V-shaped one of the red 
maple. 

“What does the V_ stand for?” 
piped up a young voice on one ot 
these trips. Mr. Bradley thought 
fast. 

“Why, V for ved!” he replied. 

Silly, perhaps, but the child didn't 
forget that lesson. A story about the 
plant or bird, a little easily remem 
bered joke, and it sticks in your 
mind, says Bradley. Those stories 
won't let you forget Mr. Bradley, 
either. 
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Islands of Birds 


On the Texas Coast 
By J. Frank Dobie 


“Salty” (Vernon N.) Johns wears a 
cap labeled Audubon Wildlife Warden 
Soxless and sandaled, neck open, shirt 
sleeves and trousers rolled up, he walks 
in water as naturally as on ground. His 
copper brown skin trom toes to brow 
looks as if it might have been salted 
and cured in the sun. It fits his muscles 
perfectly and blends with his reddish 
He looks like d beney 


olent pirate and has a soothing voice 


vray moustac he 


It would not soothe, I fancy, any in 
truder on Lydia Ann Island out in Cor 
pus Christi Bay. He is stationed at 
Aransas Pass to protect the birds and bird 
eges on Lydia Ann and _ neighboring 
land, for he holds a Texas game warden’s 
commission also. Movement of birds in 
the air a long way off tells him some 
thing as clearly as if he were on ground 
or water under them 

Lydia Ann is one of six island groups 
leased by the State of Texas to the Na 
tional Audubon Society as bird sane 
tuaries. [he others are South Bird Island 
in the Laguna Madre, on down the coast 
from Corpus; Green Island in the La 
guna Madre 
Chain-of-Islands in the San 
River Bay 
off the southern end of Galveston Island 


east of Harlingen; Second 
Antonio 
Bird Island in San Luis Pass 


the Vingt’un Islands in Galveston Bay 
Phe Audubon Society maintains ward 
dens for ill these 
which lasts from the 


islands during the 
nesting scason 
middle of February to the middle of 
August, and it is unlawful and barbaric 
for anybody to even step on one of 
them without proper authorization dur 


ing that period 


Belong to Birds 


Ihey are low, sometimes covered o1 
mostly covered, by hich tides accom 


panied by high winds. No use can be 


EDITORS’ NOTE 
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made of them for farming or grazing. 
They belong to the birds—unless drillers 
for oil intrude, and so far drillers in salt 
waters have cooperated with the Audu- 
bon Society in its Conservation purposes. 

Ihe only island I have visited is Lydia 
Ann. That was the other day while I 
was in Corpus Christi attending the 
Southwest Writers Conference. John H. 
taker of the Audubon Society, who has 
charge of these bird sanctuaries in Texas 
and elsewhere, invited Kay Bynum of 
the Corpus Christt Caller, Margaret 
Young of the /louston Post and me on 
an inspection tour, Salty Johns was 
waiting for us with a boat at a pier 
in’ Aransas Pass 

\s soon as we left shore we were in 
another world, A brown pelican perched 
on a water-surrounded post that was 
once a part of a pier. Farther out an 
other brown pelican plunged from flight 
into the water and caught a fish. The 
lizhtsome manner in which one of these 
heavy-looking birds slims its neck and 
body for a dive and goes under is won- 
derftul. Laughing gulls followed — us, 
theugh not so closely as when we were 
returning. ‘They are the beggars among 
gulls, reaping where others have sown 
always seeking handouts. The herring 
gulls and ringed-billed gulls do not beg, 
I am told. We passed near duck blinds 
brush that 
herons were nesting in. Occasionally a 


covered with egrets and 


long-necked cormorant skimmed — the 
water ahead of us 

When we hove up near Lydia Ann 
both Salty 


and John Baker warned us to be care 


and got out to wade ashore, 


ful with every step to avoid crushing 
eges and little birds. A black skimmer 
was playing crippled to lure us from 
her nest. The first nest we saw was that 
of an oyster-catcher, It consisted of three 
eggs laid on open ground, The flaming 
bills of these beautiful birds would 
awaken the senses of a wooden Indian 
We saw only this one pal A solitary 
man-o'-war bird was probably a VISItOr 
from the Caribbean, Baker said 

We had to zigzag to avoid gull nests, 
some with three olive green, brown 
spotted eggs, some with hatchlings hid 
den in adjacent vegetation. This vegeta 
tion is mostly a low form of salt grass 
and a pusley- looking plant called: sali 
cornia, Which has a very salty taste 


\ line of hardly 


moved from upshore when we landed 


brown pelicans 
the adults marked by white on top ol 
their heads sJaker said the young had 
probably been hatched on the island 
early this year Nine white pelicans 
flew not far away against a low flufly 


cloud 


sefore we landed we could see in 
the distance two white banks of royal 
terns. The masses of these birds seemed 
to me as dramatic as herds of buflalo 
on the plains seemed to early travelers 
Ihe royal terns were crying, crying 
Baker estimated 4,000 on the island, 
along with 1,000 Cabot’s terns. Beyond 
the white tern banks loomed the white 
sand dunes of St. Joseph's Island, 


Preservation 


What a fine thing it is, I thought, 
that people in this country are presery 
ing native bird life. Civilized individ 
uals have crossed oceans and continents 
to see what we, hardly an hour out of 
a hotel in Corpus, were beholding. John 
taker mentioned the fact that Bascom 
Giles, Commissioner of the General 
Land Ofhce of Howard 
Dodgen, executive of the Texas Game 


Texas, and 


and Fish Commission, have aided in 
establishing and maintaining the island 
sanctuaries, which are owned by the 
state. The 


to grind for itself-only for the birds 


Audubon Society has no axe 


and for human beings who are akin to 
birds and are enriched by them. If I 
were in the legislature and the Audubon 
Society asked for some legislative action, 
I'd vote for it blindfolded. It gives a 
person a good fecling to meet somebody 
who knows and who can also be trusted 
to do only what is good for society 

The roseate spoonbills on Lydia Ann 
were as beautiful and spectacular as the 
terns. Maybe there were a hundred of 
them on the ground in one flock 
Looked at through binoculars, the car 
mine shoulders of the adults were daz 
vliing. When the flock rose to tly—only 
a short distance—it was as if an abstrac 
tion of pink brightened the ai The 
two principal nesting colonies of roseate 
spoonbills in the United States are at 
Vinet'un Island and Second-Chainoft 
Islands. ‘The ones that gladdened us 
had flown to Lydia Ann on a visit 

On the way back we passed near a 
carbon-black plant laying a withering 
pall of smoke over the lowlands. We saw 
shrimp boats coming in from the Gulf 
Salty Johns said that some of these 
boats drag seines for six or seven hours 
before drawing them in and then find 
only 100 pounds of edible shrimp mixed 
with 900 pounds of litthe dead shrimp 
which are thrown back into the brine 
Shrimp are vetting scarce Many oyster 
beds in the bays are ruined. Some. of 
the best forms of progress reside in 
preservation, [ am as thankful for our 
island sanctuaries of birds as starved 


cattle are for rain 


ana Ww 

kept it 

lawn eye sale j 

non-rust ardware lea view {rom every 


angie 1 truly beautilu jarden acce 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


ry 


Pat Pend 


NEW MODERN DESIGN! 


FLIGHT DECh 
for WILD BIRDS 


Recommended and Approvec 
By National Audubon Sox 


Acclaimed as the finest of al 

stations! Attaches to your windo 

you can see and enjoy beautiful wild birds 

ust inches away and feed them without 

rs! Flight Deck is green enamel 

a feeding stick, drinking cup 

white perch rails, 4 seed wells. Sturdy and 

74 x 5'% 

taches and detaches easily no tools 


faction quvuaranteed Gilt packaged 


weatherproof. Size 


cord promptly mailec Order 


tiled as directed 
today! $5.45 ppd. 2 for $10 


DEALERS INVITED 


duncraft 
Dept Aa» 2 So. Main S! 


PENACOOK, N. 
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empted bird filmin the ovie camera 


rt 


m 


th 


VV 


Mow to Attract Birds 


—— - 


—- 


An experienced photographer offers some 
interesting tips on how to film your winter 
feeding program. 


Taking Movies of 
Birds in Your Garden 


By Herbert D. Shumway * mitting filming under light conditions 
that would require flash for similar still 

AKING movies of wintering birds 

i they visit the backyard feeder 
surprisingly easy, lor winter 1s a time 


ear when birds may be lured before Motion picture cameras are today in 


shots 


Choosing the Motion Picture Camera 


ery lens of the camera. Blue jays wide use by families everywhere for per 


of 
cardinals. nuthatches and chicka sonal filming of family and friends. It 
downy woodpeckers, and evening such a camera ts already at hand in youn 

beaks—these are just a few of the lamuily, chances are good that it may be 
iny colorful visitors affording subject readily adapted for bird filming. Either 
itter for anv movie camera Xm (millimeter) or 16mm cameras will 
produce fine bird movies, with l6mimn 

Stills Versus “Movies” giving the advantage of greater sharp 


ness and larger screen size and 8&mn 
kor the beginner who | wevel il 4 | itn 


having the advantage of much lower film 


, costs. The two requirements which either 
vuivantaves ove still camera 


' ns : ( s 
er, first otf all, ul problem ol im Smm or a lomm camera must have 


id seen "ils ay oomeen is if itis to be used for bird filming at the 


ide to film just th iO sie eetlnes feeding station, are: (1) It should have 


ft wre haracteristic ver bird in interchangeable lens mount to cept 
} eristul \ \ 

thr the til wmnera the slightest move telephoto lenses (= It should be x” 

i the bird at the moment ol ¢ \po 4 


ill photographs by the author. 


ults in a blurred picture Bird , : 
Squirrels are excellent subjects for mo- 


ment, olten so troublesome to ama , ‘ 
tion picture photography. 


eurs attemptin till photo raphy, pos 


no problem for the mo camera 


qualit 


AUDUBON 


These “free meals” will bring you enjoy- 

ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 

come daily visitors when given proper 
Write for prices 


on Gatiient Fanllers. food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
wholesome seeds. 


Food should provide the birds with pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 


A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 
needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 


Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 
diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


wes ” 
Kellogg’s Kellogg’s — _ 


Audubon Society Mixture “*Economy'’ Mixture Small, black and meaty 
5 lbs $1.45 5 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs $1.50 
10 Ibs $2.50 1G Ibs. $2.00 10 Ibs $2.55 
25 |b $5.35 25 Ibs. $4.00 25 \bs. $5.50 


Above are prices per package, delivered to your home by Parcel Post. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Seud check on money order Lo of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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AM-PE-CO 


SWINGING SUET 
BIRD FEEDER 


ba 


a 


Birds Love Bird Lovers 


who supply them with a necessary food 
SURT. Hanging from a slender branch, 
and mobile, sparrows, starlings and blue- 
jays will not alight on feeder. 


Made of bright electrically welded hard- 
ware cloth (')" mesh) $1,” in diam- 
eter by 5'4” high 

Colored enamel $1.20 


Dealers Wanted 


Plain: $1.10 
each postpaid 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Marshalltown, lowa 
——rr"resaerswms—_ eeeeoaess=~<~>~O—~*> 


BIRD’S DINNER PAIL 


. 
—.... 5 


Easy to install hang anywhere feeder that all 
popular birds will use. Sturdy wire construction 
Rubber covered perches. Complete with full pint 
peanut suet seed coke 


NEW LOW PRICE! #DP4 $3.25 Postpaid 
Refill for above 


#BD3 $1.50 Postpaid 


BIRD CAFE 
W-16 $6.45 


Birds Complete Dinner 


not filled Postpaid 
Hydcakes each 40¢ 
Hydseed 5 lbs. $1.70 


Clear view glass top 


protects food and per 
mits you to see the birds 
in action. Stained woodsy brown. Holds HYDSEED 
and 2 HYDCAKES Attaches easily, from inside, to 
windowsill. Height 8, Depth 16", Length 16 


BIRD’'S GUEST BOOK 


Keep a record of daily visitors. Articles on Bird 
scaping, Bird Photogrophy, other expert infor 
mation 10¢ 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
56 FELTON STREET WALTHAM 54, MASS 
Write for Free Catalog 


When writing advertisers 


please 


desiened that a remote control unit will 


opcratlt it 


Filming Winter Birds in Comfort 


Let See whiv the movie camera shoul 


be capable of being operated by remot 
control In bird photo raphy there il 
two venerally-used methods of photo 
raphin bird th the camera close lo 
the ubyect One is to conceal both the 


camera and operator in a blind placed 
very close to the feeder; the other is to 
place onl the camera near the feeder 
vith the 


tant point Lys 


imera operated from a dis 


remote control. Obviously 
itting in a blind for any length of time 
snow and cold of January 


Hence the 


most comtortable method of winter bird 


amid the 
would be uncomfortabl 
filming near home is with a remote-con 
With sucl 


the camera may be tripod-mounted neat 


trolled camera equipment 
the feeder and operated from within the 
house while seated at a window through 
When i 


remote 


which the feeder may be seen 
bird alights 


control button inside the house and the 


simply press the 


movie camera films the bird in action 


ind in color 


Equipment Required 


Such remote-controlled bird filming 
requires only a small amount of equip 
mci In addition to the movie camera 
md the remote control unit, all that is 
necessary is a telephoto lens, a sturdy 
tripod, and a reliable light meter or 
simple ( po Line oui 

Lets consider the telephoto lens. For 
backvard filming one 


idequate \ tele 


the majority of 
such lens will be quite 
photo lens providin three-times-mag 
nification will be be for it will permit 


placing the camera far enougl iway 
from the feeder so that the noise of the 
camera in operation will not alarm the 
bird and still allow the camera to film 
screen -fillin pictures of the bird itself 
kor Smm cameras i | * lens 114,” 


focal leneth) will provide X 


magnification; l6mm cameras will need 


power 


1 3” focal length lens for similar power 


kor either 8mm or 6mm cameras 


choose a te lephoto lens which will focus 
on subjects is close is four or five feet 
from the camera. Even with a 3X lens 
it will be necessary to place the camera 
this close to many of the smallest birds 
ippear a Satistactory 
size on the screen when vou show you! 


so that they will 


filin 


The Remote Control Unit 


Now let's look at the remote control 


unt lhis can be homemade, construc 

ted around an electromagnet or sol 

noi Ihe camera and electromagnet 
! ] l 

We mounted of i wooden ASC is pit 

tured in Figure Lhe electromagnet ts 


oO positioned that when current ts ap 
plied through its coils a lever is pulled 


downward which presses against the 


nention Audubon Magazine 


Complete equipment for winter filming 

at feeding station: camera, left, with 

3x telephoto lens; at right, electro-mag- 

netic shutter tripper, battery control 
box, and connecting wire. 


camera release lever to start the camera 
When the current is shut 
off, a spring pulls the lever upward and 


In Ope ration 


the camera stops running 

Modifications of this arrangement may 
be more suitable for some cameras. Fon 
example, a solenoid connected directly 
to the camera release lever may be sim 
pler and better for a particular make on 
model of camera. In either arrangement 
such a simple electromagnet permits in 
stant and precise operation of — the 
camera from distances of 100° feet, or 
more, if necessary 

Cameras having release levers that re 
quire littl pressure to operate are most 
easily adapted for remote control oper 
ation. Lhe Bell & Howell 8mm camera 
pictured in Figure 2 that I use is exce p 
well-suited for this 


tionally purpose 


Usually, other cameras can be similarly 
adapted. Experiments may be required 
to find a magnet or solenoid of suflicient 
pulling power to trip the release lever 
movie camera An 


on any particular 


electrical supply house may be of help 
in locating a suitable magnet 

Current to operate the magnet or sole 
noid must come from batteries, and the 
voltage required will vary with the mag 
net used. To operate the clectromagnet 
pictured in Figure 3 requires 18 volts 
which is supplied by three 6-volt lantern 


batteries wired in series and contained 


in the box pictured in Figure 2. On top 
of this battery box is a toggle switch 
Close-up of magnetic tripping lever 


(bottom center) in contact with camera 
release button, ready to operate camera 
when current is applied to magnet. 


Bird food on log attracts birds within 
the exact area to be filmed by the re- 
mote-controlled camera. To get sharply 
focused pictures, be sure to measure 
distance from camera to bird. 


which controls the current to the elec 
tromagnet and thus the operation ol the 
camecta 

Using this remote-controlled outfit for 
bird filming is as much fun as it Is easy 
but a few precautions will assure supe rb 
bird scenes on vour first roll of color 
film, and careful planning in advance 
of your filming, will pay big dividends 
in a bird movie that family and friends 


will praise 
How to Make Good Pictures 


For example select the right kind of 
a day to do remote-controlled bird film 
ing. Fither a uniformly sunny day or a 
uniformly overcast day will be suitable 
Avoid a day when the sun is frequently 
going in and out of the clouds, for there 
is no way of changing the diaphragm 
opening by remote control to accommo 
date the variable light conditions. Sunny 
days will give sparkling bird movies of 
high contrast; a cloudy-bright day will 
provide softer pictures, perhaps with 
more detail but with much less contrast 
Both lighting conditions will produce 
beautiful bird movies 

Now for the 


ting up the camera The distance to 


wtual technique ol set 


place the camera from the feeder will 
vary both with the bird to be filmed and 
the results desired. For the smaller birds 
such as chickadees, sparrows, and nut 
hatches, five feet from camera io bird 


(with a 3X telephoto) will result in a 


The remote-controlled camera captures 

a close-up of a downy woodpecker on 

tree at left. The suet has lured the 
bird into position for filming 


picture of the bird that will fill the 
movie screen. Larger birds, such as blue 
javs, will require a camera-to-bird dis 
tance of about eight feet for comparable 
results {lways measure the camera-to 


bird distance with a tape 


/ 


measure 
SSUT¢ shar} {OCcUus 
for such close up filming, if in error a 
few inches, will result in fuzzy, out-ol 


focus pictures 


Measuring the Light and Focusing 


With the camera focused upon a given 


j 


spot at the feeder, and the lens dia 


phragm set correctly for the existing 


light conditions connect the remote 


Wild Birds No 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 
Attracts Wild Birds the 
year around. Sturdily built 
with pilasti seed container 
2%"s7" Hangs anywhere 


1 name and address 
complete folder 


a udubongwork shop 


Wonder Lake, Til 


*Trade Mark Registered 


Guessing distances 


America’s most 
beautiful 


FEEDERS 


[een regen 


PERFECT HOUSE GIFT FOR 
BIRD-LOVING FRIENDS! 


Add new glamour to any garden with a 
Lindstrom feeder. Made of genuine Cali- 
fornia redwood; gains in beauty as it 
weathers. Solid brass fittings. Approved by 
National Audubon Society. Hanging feeder 
(illustrated) is over 20” high, holds 244 
quarts. Send $12; check or money order 
“Pin-up” feeder, $9; others $6.50 to $15, 
lor free folder, write to 


“STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS” 
9 Rock Hill Road e Armonk, N. Y. 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER and 


fill of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 


Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Massa. 


HOLE-N-ONE* 


BISHOP’S NEW 
25th ANNIVERSARY 
BIRD FEEDERS 


Feeder with o 


Dealers Wanted 


WELLES L. BISHOP CO. 


Manufacturers of 


BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
1245 East Main St. 


Meriden, Conn. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


ST. FRANCIS SHRINE 
AUTOMATIC BIRD-FEEDER 


LOOKS 100 

YEARS OLD 

BUILT TO LAST 

THAT LONGI! 
Constructed of north 
ern white cedar hand 
worked to a worr 
and weathered finish 
Height 29 $19.50 
complete with terra 
cotta statue Post 


paid. No COD please 


WINGHAVEN 
CRAFTS 


Route #1, Two Rivers, Wisc. 


FEED THE BIRDS 


Fool the Squirrels 


$3.95 


Postpaid 


BROWN 
FINISH 


EASY to FILL 


Write for Free Catalogue 


THE BIRD HOUSE 


Box 133 + So. Dartmouth, Mass. 


Stop 


being 
confused | 


Free New Book tells all about 
High Power Binoculars 


Newest Precision Optics pive a 
million thrills for every trip, sport 
» greatest 


Knou 


before 


vou and pastime ! America 
values. 33 models $9.95 to $125 


buy! Guaranteed savings. Free Trial Plan 


see your dealer today! 


@ushnell 


BINOCULARS 


AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED SPORT OPTI 
Dept. J) 89 Bushnell Bldg 


FILE OUT! Meil TODAY! 


control wiring trom the camera to the 
house Once a bird alights upon the 
spot which the camera is focused, 
button from 
our position sid he house and the 


beauty of that ird will be captured by 


press the remote control 


OvIit 


ure that 
pre selected * t to contine 
uur hilming to where the 
bird has no choice x to alight in 
the predetermined a ther way to 
effect thi i to ( i ood on. the 


end of a log set in the 


isan kigure 
| 


}, the entire a vhicl in easily be 
contained 

tures of a particular 

put out one ot tl fon hat app 
fond of 


od peckers 


most to that bird. Blue 
imut chickadee 

suct ind relish sun 

seeds 

In localitu wie ir¢ ibun 

dant, some peopl want them in 

them bird feeders kor ovic making 


they are excellent ubject Their color 


ful fur and mischievous antics add de 
lightful variety to a series of bird photo 
them is easier than film 


rraphis bilming 


ing birds, for near human habitation 
they are frequently less shy, and_ less 
quick in their movements than are the 
birds 

Getting Variety in Your Pictures 

\ bird-movie filmed entirely from one 
camera position soon becomes monoto 
nous to any audience. Overcome this 
fault and inject variety by varying the 
camera position. Occasionally it will be 
necessary to go outdoors to rewind the 
camera spring. Use this opportunity to 
change the camera to another position 
Shoot a few beginning scenes from a dis 
tance of about 15 feet, far enough away 
to imcluct both the bird and its sur 
roundings Phen move the camera closer 


flor succeeding shots until the ultimate 


THE JOURNEYING BUTTERFLIES— 


generation of butterflies Do the 


spring monarchs make a single long 
reverse migration OF does the north 
ward movement take place in a se 
ries OL Waves 

In other words, do the butterflies 
stop and lay eggs part way up the 
Er producing al ney veneration 


that, im turn, travels” instinctively 
northward in a kind of relay race 
ot migration? Some scientists believe 
that the monarchs that reach the 
upper tringes of the range of these 
imsects mav be the second or even 
the third generation of butterflies 
This, like so much else 
with the life of this familiar black 


inc-orange 


connected 


t. will 
sect Wil remain Ob 


scure until it is illuminated by evi 


screen-filling shot of the bird itself is 
realized. 

Vary, too, the angle at which the bird 
is filmed. For «¢ 


file scenes, some direct view scenes, and 


xample, shoet some pro 
some filmed at an angle of 45 degrees, 


semi profile fashion It possible, shoot 
idditional scenes looking down on the 
bird, others looking up at the bird, by 
raising and lowering the tripod height 
All these variations of the basic camera 
position will add vivid interest to any 
movie making. 


Telling a Story 


For the ultimate in audience interest, 
why not have a bird movie tell a story? 
Interesting as a fine collection of superb 
bird scenes may be, they will gather 
idditional interest by interweaving with 
them some simple story [here are many 
ways to do this. Certainly the simplest 
method, and one of the best, is to film 
some member of the family as he or she 
sets up the feeder in the autumn. Pic 
ture the entire operation with a series 
of related medium and close-up shots 
Then show a close-up of hands placing 
suntiower seeds on the feeder and, later 
nailing suet to a tree trunk. Alter scenes 
of the birds eating this food have been 
filmed, these can be cut and spliced in 
appropriate order with the story telling 
sequences. Similarly, close-up reaction 
shots of a group of two or three in the 
family looking through the window and 
excitedly pointing to birds can be inter- 
cut with the actual pictures of these 
All this will varv the steady pro 
jection of one bird after another and 


birds 


give that intangible quality of audience 
interest to your bird movies 

It's amazing how little variations such 
as these will transform routine bird 
movies into something better than the 
ordinary Irv bird-filming this winter 
ind discover what an absorbing pastime 


dence which only wholesale marking 
of monarchs can produce. 

In their continental wanderings 
and massed concentrations, these 
butterflies are aided by the fact that 
they are unpalatable to birds. I have 
following the 

have I ever 


never seen birds 

massed migrants nor 
seen them feeding at butterfly trees 
where immense numbers of the in- 
gathered. On rare occa 
sions birds will eat monarchs. John 


W. Aldrich, of the National Mu 


seum, in Washington, once saw a 


sects. are 


red-tailed hawk, soaring down the 
Kittatinny Ridge, reach out with 
one foot, grasp a migrating monarch, 
strip away the wings and eat the 
insect. In The Auk for January, 
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1952, Maurice Brooks reports seeing 
a starling eat a monarch. But, in the 


main, the butterflies are ignored o1 
avoided by birds 

Years ago I read a whole book de 
voted lit the 


When I came 
found it entitled 


monarch, 
last chapter I 
Some Points Not 
Fouched Upon and Some Things 
We Do Not Yet Sufhciently Know 
That volume was written two gen 
erations ago. Yet in the life of this 
common butterfly there still remains 


a very large “things we 
Most 


puzzling of all is its amazing sense 


chapter ol 
do not yet sufhciently know 
of orientation. How does it find its 
way? I have watched migrating mon 
archs come to obstructions, such as 
buildings or clumps of trees, and 
have seen them invariably rise and 


them instead of going 


pass OVC! 
around them They seemed set on a 
compass Course. But what is the com 
pass they user It has been suggested, 
just as it has in the case of migrat- 
ing birds, that perhaps they are sen 
sitive to the electromagnetic lines of 
force that run north and south on 
the earth, that they use them as in- 
visible pathways in their travels. But 
insect has been 


no organ in the 


shown to be sensitive to such elec 


tromagnetic lines of force and no 
experiments have brought forth any 
proot of this hypothesis. 

Recently 
been suggested by the researches of 
Dr. Karl Von Frisch, the 
discoverer of “the language of the 
When I talked to Dr. Von 
Frisch, during his visit to America 
in 1949, he 


a new series of experiments employ 


another possibility has 


famous 
bees.” 
was already working on 
ing Polaroid screens. They since have 
revealed a fact hitherto unknown, 
that honeybees are able to orient 
themselves by means of polarized 
light which varies in different parts 
ot the sky 


shown that some ants have the same 


More recent studies have 


ability. Perhaps the monarchs, on 


their long flight north and south, 
chart 


polarized light. 


similarly their course with 

Phe proof of that hypothesis prob 
ably lies with trained scientists. But 
every bird-watcher or “amateur nat 
uralist or observing person who goes 
afield in spring ind fall can play a 
part in amassing information that 
will give us a clearer picture of the 
activity of this familiar and myste 
rious insect. Such a simple thing as 
recording the exact direction mon 
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When writing advertisers 


archs are seen flying would 
helpful. Multiplied many told, cov 


ering different years and diflerent 


prove 


sections of the country, such records 
would reveal the streams and cut 
rents in the tide of monarch migra 
know 


Connie Hagar, tamous for het 


tion about which we now 
little 
bird 


lexas coast, tells me that the mon 


studies at Rockport, on the 
archs appear in great numbers there 


late in October. They stay about 
then virtually dis 
Where do they go? There 


are similar problems awaiting solu 


two weeks and 


appe al 


tion in many parts of the country 

Because bird-watchers throughout 
the United States are abroad during 
migration time, they can be esp 
cially helpful in gathering informa 
tion on the movement of the mon 
They can record the direction 
of tlieht. They can make 


the activity of the 


archs 
notes on 
insects. They can 
trees and othe 


locate butterfly 


points of concentration. ‘They can 
watch for marked insects and report 
their discovery. Like the Christmas 
Census and the observation of birds 
migrating across the moon, monarch 
research will be most effective if it 
Over the 


years, such monarch-watching as a 


is a cooperative venture 


by-product of bird-watching would 
contribute greatly toward reducing 
the number of “things we do not 
vet sufficiently know” in the lives of 


these journeying butterflies 
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PROOF 


Bird Feeding Stations 
A Wonderful Gift 


Successfully Different 


shipped prepaid partially knocked 
down without *4"pipe support which 
can readily be gotten locally $12.00 


Free Folder 


BIRD WATCHERS ANONYMOUS 
141 Stamford Avenue 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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The most complete guide to 
mammals of North America 
ever published 


THE 


GUIDE tatnc 

PALMER 

@=e Complete details on identifica- 
tion, distribution, life history and 
conservation presented clearly 
and concisely for the general reader. 
Illustrated with 250 full color and 37 
black and white drawings of 182 dif- 
ferent species; 145 maps showing 
ranges of all land mammals and 
some marine species; and colored 
end paper drawings of major vegeta- 


tion types—all by the author. Fully 
indexed, with cross references. 


$4.95 at all booksellers or direct 
from DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., 
Dept. MG, Garden City, N.Y 


The Kings of the Ai 


regard their domain in 


GREEKA: 
Eagle of the 
Hebrides 


The dramatic story of 
Greeka, a young golden 
eagle of the Hebrides, will 
both thrill and inform read 
ers. Magnificent scenery, 
the cross section of life in 
the wild, the sense of ee- 
static flight and of destiny 
in the struggle for exist- 
ence, make for good natu- 
ral history. Beautiful draw 
ings by Larry Toschik. 


By JOSEPH E. 
CHIPPERFIELD 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


THE BIRDS OF BURMA 
By Bertram | mvythies 


Edinburgh, Scotland, 2nd ed 19535 
OU4 in., 668 pp. Illustrated. Indexed 


£1.45 shout $12.00 


Local, English, and scientific names 
description, voice habits, food, nests, 
ind egys, are included in this excellent 
manual \ systematic handlist and a 
map are of special value, enabling the 
reader to know what species and sub 
species have been ‘recorded in Burma 
the Shan States ind Kerenni, and 
whether they are residents or migrants 
Thirty-one colored plates depict 290 
birds 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF INSECTS 


Donald ] forror and Du 
Delon Rinehart and Company 
York 1954 di x bl, in 1.O%0 
Illustrated. Indexed. YOO 

Written by two prolessors ol en 
omology one ol whom Mir worror 
will bye well remembered by Maime 
\udubon « tnpers this college textbook 
combines insect study and = identifica 
tion. There are chapters on anatomy 
development: and metamorphosis, clas 
sification, nomenclature and identifica 
tion, cconomic value, insecticides, and 
collectin ! lossary, an index, and 
bibliographies Bit reatest’ part ol 
the work is devoted to descriptions ind 
the accompanying black-and-white illus 


trations are unusually fine 


SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA IN 
COLOR, SOUND AND STORY; Onn 
volume high fidelity. recording, full 


color photog iphs 


$4.95 


Phis “package” for beginners in bird 
tudy vives, in addition to the recorded 
son of 20 common birds, general in 
formation on populations, migrations 
economic values, and habits, along with 


on recording their songs photo 
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By Monica de la Salle 


Librarian, Audubon House 


graphing the birds, and attracting them 
to the garden. There is even a short 
well-selected bibliography. Finally, there 
are detailed descriptions of the same 
2) birds, each illustrated by a color 
photograph. This makes it possible to 
follow closely the commentary on the 
record and to link it with the “memory 
phrase” for each song—altogether an 
ingenious and attractive method of study 
before going out into the field. Some 
of the birds sound a little faint com- 
pared to the rather booming voice of 
the narrator. However, this is a minor 
criticism of what is undoubtedly a valu- 
able new audio-visual aid. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TREES 


By John Kieran, Hanover House, Gar 
den City, N. Y., 1954. 1lYy x 8% in., 
77 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $2.95 


Like its companion volumes on birds 
and wildflowers, this is a book for be 
ginners. One hundred American trees 
are described in simple terms and thei 
main characteristics are pointed out 
Ihe leaves, flowers, and fruit of each 
are attractively illustrated in color by 
Michael H. Bevans. 


CLARENCE: THE LIFE OF A 
SPARROW 


By Clare AKipps, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York, 1954. 714 x ° an., 127 pp. 
Illustrated 


\ British housewife relates the lik 
times, and accomplishm«e nts of an Eng 
lish sparrow that fell from its nest at 
her doorstep when only a few hours 
old, and lived with her until its death 
more than 12 years later. It is a touch 
ing story, written with all the objec 
tivity possible concerning such a close 


relationship. Clarence’s antics as a 


foundling, an actor in air-raid shelters, 


it vocalizing musician, and a tyrannical 
suest are charming and frequently hila 
rious. No doubt some will accuse Mrs 
Kipps of embellishing the truth, and 
ol anthropomorphism however pet 
owners will be ready to accept most of 
her observations as perfectly credible 
is does, incidentally, Dr. Julian Huxley, 
who has contributed a preface to this 
remarkable tale 
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EXPLORING oun 
NATIONAL PARKS 
ann MONUMENTS 
By Devereux Butcher 
The ideal book for the na 
ture lover. the vacationist. 
and all who value and enypoy 
the outdoors. this revised 
and enlarged edition has 260 
superb halftone illustrations, 
16 pages in color, and a 


highly informative text. 
Cloth bound $1.50 
Paper bound $2.50 
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H.ME Co. 

WAYS or 
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By John Crompton 

From the art of war to the 
more peaceful pursuit of the 
farmer, the civilization of 
the ant rivals man’s for com- 
plexity and organized devel- 
opment. John Crompton, 


author of The Life of the 
Spider, describes their soci- 


ety in the same lively style. 
$3.50 


The best reference book ! 
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THE SECRET OF THE GREEN 
THUMB 

Hye nry De and Rebecca 1 Norther 
Ronald Press, Neu Yor) 1954 834 x 
5 Illustrated. Indexed 


34 an 131 pp 


$5.00 

How do some people manage to have 
beautiful flowers, supply vegetables to 
the whole neighborhood, and still have 
time to watch television while others 
working twice as hard 
results This book 


get deplorable 
and discouraging 
should give the answer. Written by a 
professor of botany at the University 
of Wyoming in collaboration with his 
wile, a trained biologist, it explains in 
non-technical language the facts about 
growing flowers, vegetables, trees, shrubs 
and lawns: about planting, breeding 
ind watering plant hormones, and the 


control of insect pests 


BIOLOGICAL CONSERVATION, 
WITH PARTICULAR EMPHASIS 
ON WILDLIFE 


By John D. Black, Blakiston ( ompan 
New York, 1954. 914 x 6% in., 328 pp 
Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00. 


According to its preface this college 
textbook proposes to “build a back 
ground of information concerning re 
newable resources such as. soil water 
grasslands, and forests; to present an 
introductory study of the problems of 
wildlife conservation.” “Chere are many 
outstanding features, among them a his 
torical review, short bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter, an annotated 
general bibliog: iphy, and a film guict 
and not the least of which is the clear 
ness and readability of the text I hie 
chapters on predators pages 216-226 
263-2608) contain as cogent an argument 
as we have seen against the wholesale 
destruction of “vermin,” and ought to 
be widely used 
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Iwo national magazines will run ma 
jor articles about the National Audubon 
Society in their fall issues 

The November issue of National Ge 
rraphi Vagazine will feature an article 
“Savin Man's Wildlife Heritage by 
John H. Baker, preside nt of the Society 
It will be illustrated by many color and 
black-and-white 
the Society's priacipal activities 

The October issuc ol Holida COntTAINS 
an articl The fudubon Society,” by 
Donald Culross Peatti It devotes con 
siderable space and several page 


photogr iphs cle pre ting 


or photo raphs to describin thre 
ciety s work in protectin inal re 
thre specares ol birds that were threat 
with extinction by the plume trac 

We feel that many of our readers will 
be interested in seeing and sing on 
to other these wti | trilsute 
to our Socret' i it to celebrate 
the Golden Anniver ‘ its founding 
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identifying illustrations in color or in black and 
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... keep back issues at 


your fingertips for instant 


reference! 


Now, for the first time, you may obtain 
a sturdy binder, with a fine simulated leather 
cover, for your copies of Audubon Maga 
zine. You will be proud to have this beauti 
ful brown binder—with Audubon Magazine 
stamped in gold on the cover and the back 
bone. Keep it on your reading table or in 
your bookshelf and rest assured that your 
Audubon Magazines will not be lost, strayed, 
or stolen 

This new binder holds a complete year's 
file of Audubon Magazine. It takes but a 
few seconds to insert or remove any issue 
The steel-reintorced binder opens flat to any 
page of any issue, making for easy refer 
ence to back numbers. When one binder is 
filled, put it in your library for permanent 


reference or remove the back issues and 


start over again 
Use this handy coupon 


lo Service 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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“In its detailed accuracy, geographic cover- 
ize and number of contributors Audubon 
Field Notes is a unique demonstration of a 
steadily growing interest in bird watching 
in this country. It is also evidence of a 
wholesome maturity among those who study 
birds for a hobby Not only does each Issue 
represent many happy, healthy hours afield 
(which is, in itself, important), but the 
data thus placed on record comprise a 


reference source of great potential value.” 
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KANGAROO 


By Henry G. Lamond 
pany, New York, 1953 
247 pp. $3.50. 

Published in England in a slightly 
different version under the tithe Big 
Red,” this is an excellent story. ‘Though 
it takes the form of fiction it is in the 
best tradition of nature writing. The au 
thor is a filth generation Australian and 
is a rancher there, has had the oppor 
tunity of first-hand observation over the 
years and over wide aTcas Kangaroos 
ire: fascinating and beguiling animals 
when we see them in zoos, and no doubt 
rears people on continents other than 
Down Under” have wondered how they 
\fter read 
ine this book such people will be fa- 


live in their natural habitat 


miliar with the bush, its seasons, sights, 
smells, and inhabitants as well as with 
the kangaroos, their does and “joeys” 

their birth, their life in herds with an 
old man,” their food, and their fights 
imong themselves and against their nu 


merous eCnemics 
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By the Duke of Bedford; diseases of par 
by David L. Coffin, All-Pets Books, 

du Lac, Wisconsin, 1954. 914 x 

, in 210 pp Illustrated. Indexed. 


shoo 


Long out of print, this book, known 
Parrots” 

late Duke bore his 
Tavistock, 
Its author was an avicultur- 


is “ Lavistock’s since it ap 
pe wed when the 
earlier title of Marquess of 
is a classi 
ist who dealt with birds in captivity. 
Ilowever, since detailed descriptions, 
distribution, and habits are given, and 
since the text is charmingly written and 
illustrated with excellent new colored 
inter- 


plates, it will appeal to anyone 


ested in ornithology 
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Just as young children love to make 
for thre 
of nature, they enjoy being able to read, 


discoveries themselves in world 


unaided explanations of the things they 
“True 


see. Hence the creat appeal of the 
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books \ 
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this little 
be primary 
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to 
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tained in volume 


which may read by grade 


children 
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not particularly interested in reading 


or in nature, it is cleverly planned and 


written to hold the attention of all 
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trated by Rene Martin. $1.75 
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our wildlife and natural resources The 
First 400k of Conservation will aid 
this trend. Attractively designed, with 
pictorial interest on every page, it de 
scribes how life is sust 1ined by a GIVING 
ind taking throughout all nature, and 
how man has sometimes damaged na 
ture’s way of life. Constructively, it re 
lates what is now being done to renew 
and conserve our all-but-lost treasures 
Young readers feel a ck finite part ol the 
enterprise when they finicl pages de 
voted to “What You Can Do” and “You 
ind Conservation.” An excellent idea 
is the inclusion of a map showing our 
national parks and forests so that a 
child early learns to associate these 
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Maggie a mischievous baby chimpanzee 
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Hard Workers for Junior Clubs 
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teachers through Audubon Junior Clubs 
Phat tall she started her three-way pro 
gram of Schools: Museum-Audubon Jun 
ior Clubs 


Miss Clark’s Teaching Methods 


Her procedure is te \ ih ele 
mentary and junior high schools in the 
civ and talk to the children about the 
world around them and their own place 
in this whole environment, illustrating 
her talks with exhibits brought trom 
the museum. Teachers also bring thei 
classes to the museum, where Miss Clark 
interprets its displavs and collections, 
ind conducts special classes for the chil 
dren. She finds that the Audubosr Junior 
Club program is an excellent supple 
ment to her work providing ma 
terial for a continuing nature and con 
servation activity in the classroom. Het 
letters are always a joy, particularly one 
March in which she 
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paved.” It was the enrollment of these 
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total club membership for the 
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ind at the museum, she publishes two 


series of nature bulletins, one, a monthly 
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Letter tor the teachers 
i bulletin to all the mem 
bers of the Peabody Museum Auxiliary 
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ested in fostering a program of natural 


science in the schools 


The Peabody Museum Auxiliary 
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Miss Clark with students of an Audubon 


Junior Club before an exhibit in the 


Peabody Museum of Natural History, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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ver 40 Varieties 

iit orchard. Ideal for 

all C. W. Fischer, 304 Dickinson 
Swarthmore, Pa. SW 6-2253, Fox-Downey agent. 


For Sale 


center ¢ 
many ex 


of woot 


AND MOTEL the 
Everglades National Park 
Realtor, Box 454, Isla- 


BUY RESTAURANT 
road from entrance to 
rerms. Billy Conner, 
morada, Florida. 


across 


ORNAMENTAL GREEN GOURDS fres} 
for fall decoration 6 a 


0. All postpaid. KuperKraft, 


orted $ 


Chel- 


SALE. Or 
Nationa 


ting flock 


FOR 
heard 
Dey 
d 
] f 


eet ) inche 


‘Brookly n 


( roe her, 
N 


n 


Appr itely ; 
311 Washington Avenue, 


NEED HELP BADLY. 
rele (hod character 
birds, flowers, and 1 
nker. Position in beautiful ‘ d 
Ken Saylor, 4380 McPherson Avenue, 
Missouri 


for ‘ 


AGENTS, SALESMEN WANTED; M 

)up per week. Long needed inventi 
worldwide I’ pects everywhere 
time I lusive. N investment. Fre 
mpl Ww Red Comet, Inc., Dept. 387-M, 


Littleton, Colorado. 


e 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


R Oger Tory Peters on 


noted Artist-Writer-Naturalist, 
points out a rare find to a young Audubon 
Junior Club member. Mr. Peterson started 
his own career in 1920 as a member of an 
AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB in the Jamestown, 


N. Y., Grammar School. aubunon 
SunioP 


CLL 6B 
~~ 


N ates 


Fr 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB NOTEBOOK 


Contains fas¢ inating stories about a 

. Marsh, a Meadow and a Forest, each 

EACH BOY 3 ’ illustrated with cut and paste colored 
pictures of birds, flowers and animals 

found therein, plus full-page outline 


AND GIRL drawing of each habitat; a!so space for 


each member to write his own story 
MEMBERSHIP of visits to these habitats, keep his 
BUTTON own Nature Calendar, and detailed 


nstructions for makir g 3-dimensional 
certifying that Club 
members ore Junior 


Members of the Na 
tional Audubon So- 
ciety. 


ctures of each story 


NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE 


The 100-page leaders’ guide, packed full of projects, 
activities, games, etc., for a lively club program for 
the whole year 


Milita com 
AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS Fin ty 


EACH CLUB \ rs. ‘ Each Club receives a subscription (5 issues) to this 
o nature magazine for boys and girls, a portion of 
\ . 


which is writter. and illustrated by Club members, 


AS A ge 
GROUP 


RECEIVES NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE SUPPLEMENT 


Especially written to aid club leaders in making vital use 
of this Club program in their own teaching and leadership 
pre gram $ 


i“ ? 


Any group of ten or more children, plus an adult leader, may form A U D U B O N 
a Club. Each Club as a group pays a registration fee of $1.00, and 
each boy and girl in the club pays individual dues of 15¢. The J U N | O kh C L U B S 


Club leader sends the $1.00 Registration Fee plus the dues for 


each member to 1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


CZ. be wstmMad Pai 9 Ty Le at be 4 
ecorated We th Bird “Tiles 


Suggestions to help you with 
that “hard to find present.” 


Lamp pictured $36.00 
Complete with natural color parch 
ment shade, 24 high, 6% wide 
3” deep 


Executive Ash Tray (pictured $10.00 
7%’ diameter, 1'4 high 


Ligt ter $15.00 
2%" high, 2” x 2 square 
Cigarette Box $15.00 


2'4 high 5 x 5 square 


Book Ends (pictured $25.00 
7” high, 5” wide, 3'2" deep 


These delightful articles may be ordered 
the following tiles as decoration 


Clark's Mallards 
Clark's Canada Geese 
Flying Pheasant 
Ruffed Grouse 

Bob White 


The leather comes in brown green and 


wine 


Please add 59¢ for postage and han 
dling 


Chris TmMNd Cards 


The Audubon Christmas Card shown at left for 1954 is taken from a trans 


parency by Eliot Porter picturing a ruby-crowned kinglet at nest in a Colorado 


blue spruce 


Card measures 5” x 7 
envelopes included 

20¢ each, 10 for $1.75 

25 and over 15¢ each 

Please add 10¢ for postage 


Cc” etre é “ 
aw CTULEE “~€RhAUMEUAL 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


